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QUATRAINS: 
BY R. W. EMERSON. 











CRAS, NERI, HODIE. 
Shines the Jast age, the next with hope is seen, 
Today slinks poorly off unmarked between ; 
Future or Past no richer secret folds, 
O friendless Present! than thy bosom holds. 


FROM ALCUIN. 

The sea is the road of the bold, 
Frontier of the wheat-sown plains, 
The pit wherein the streams are rolled, 

And fountain of the rains. 


NATURE. 
Boon Nature yields each day a brag which we now 
first behold, 
And trains us on to see the new, as if it were the 
old; 
Bat blest is he, who, playing deep, yet happy asks 
not why, : 
Too busy with the crowded hour to fear to live or 
die. 





+ > 


For the Commonweaith. 
BUSY BESSIE, AT HER SPINNING WHEEL. 





BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





**Oh, flower at my window! 
Why blossom you so fair, 
With your green and purple cup, 
Upturned to sun and air?” 
“IT blossom blithesome Bessie, 
To cheer your childish heart, 
The world is full of labor, 
And this shall be my part.” 
- Whirl, busy wheel, faster! 
Spin, little thread, spin! 
The sun shines fair without, 
And we are gay within! 


“Oh, robin in the treetop! 
With sunshine on your breast, 
Why brood you so patiently, 
Above your leafy nest?” 
“I brood blithesome Bessie, 
With softly folded wing, 
For the world has need of music, 
And my little ones shall sing.” 
Whirl, busy wheel, faster! 
Spin, little thread, spin! 
The sun shines fair without, 
And we are gay within! 


‘Oh, balmy wind of sammer! 
Oh, silver singing brook! 
Why rustle through the branches ? 
Why shimmer in your nook?” 
“T flutter, blithesome Bessie, 
Like a blessing far and wide 
I scatter bloom and verdure, 
Where’er my footsteps glide.” 
Whirl, busy wheel, faster! 
Spin, little thread, spin! 
The sun shines fair without, 
And we are gay within! 


*‘Oh, brook, and breeze, and blossom! 
And robin on the tree! 
You make a joy of duty, 
A pride of industry. 
Teach me to work as blithely, 
With cheerful willing heart, 
For the world is full of labor, 
And I must bear my part. 
Whirl, busy wheel, faster! 
Spin, little thread, spin! 
The sun shines fair without, 


And we are gay within.” 





The Commonwealth. 





THE COUNTRYMAN 


IN HIS 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD. 


——o 


VIII.—-RURAL CULTURE. 


“Nor need the mftse to Palaces resort, 

Or bring examples only from the Court, 
The Country strives to do our subject right, 
And Gard’ning is the Gentleman’s delight.” 


——— 


I consiter it the best part of an education to have 
been born and brought up in the country; the arts 
of handicraft and husbandry coming by mother | 
wit, like the best use of books, the language one | 
speaks. There is virtue in country houses, in gar- 
dens and orchards, in fields, streams and groves, 





in rustic recreations and plain manners, that neith- | 
er cities nor universities enjoy. Nor is it credita- | 
ble to the teaching that so few college graduates 
Held sub- 
ordinate to thought, as every calling should be, 
these promote intellectual freshness and moral vi- 
gor. They have been made classic by the genius 
of antiquity; are recreations most becoming to 


take to husbandry and rural pursuits. 


men of every profession and rank in life: 


“Books, wise discourse, garden and fields, 
And all the joys that unmixed nature yields.” 


Rural influences seem to be most desirable, if | 
not necessary, for cherishing the home virtues, es- 
pecially in a community like ours, where, by pre- 
judices of tradition, we seek culture more through 
books and universities than from that closer con- 
tact with men and things to which newer commu- 
nities Owe so much,—which agriculture promotes, 
and for showing which the classic authors well de- 
serve to be studied. We are a fast people, as we are 


the most free, and the troubles of our time give the 
freer impulse to literature as to arms. Of books 
there is No want, nor of readers, facilities of inter- 
course, lectures, The magazines, the daily papers | 
retail the latest news at reading rooms, at the 

humblest firesides; intelligence comes rushing up- i 





on all with telegraphic speed, posting information 
to date from all parts of the globe. The war adds | 
its preteruatural excitements. We care for noth- | 
ing; respect nothing: Even the seals of secrecy | 
seem about to be broken; everything tending 
street-wise and forth-right to the market and | 
camp. Thither runs the scholar, too, with the 
rest, hunting down the few mysteries that have es- 
caped the skeptics and democrats: the temper of 
the hour threatening to depose things held most 
sacred and venerable in times past. 

Thas four easy way of getting entertainment 
cheapens the demand for nobler pleasures, while 
men of wit and ready parts become content fo 
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amuse, nor can fail, along with their smart sense 
and lively style, of giving the agreeable entertain- 
ment. The temptation is irresistible to parade their 
learning, and Jeave the discerning critic to suspect, 
beneath the display of rhetoric, there may be less 
of substance thafi appears, while the topics, for 
the most part, leave the associations afar from do- 
mestic scenes and pleasures. Of course, the war 
has paramount claims upon all just now; yet of 
what service this even, if it fail to secure the perma- 
nent advantages of peace; the liberties of the fire- 
side, the free privileges, the safety that victory 
should secure? Still, this tendency, as every other 
in progressive communities, like that of New Eng- 
land, is its best corrective, converting itself pres- 
ently into a permanent advantage, by calling into 
activity the appetite for more profitable and re- 
freshing pleasures. Men follow what they love, 
and the love of rural enjoyments is almost uni- 
versal, Every one likes the country, whose tastes 
are cultivated in the least, and who enjoys what is 
primitive and pure. The citizen tires of city pleas- 
ures. He soon finds that there is no freedom com- 
parable to that which the country affords; for 
though he dwell in the city for the advantages of 
libraries, and social entertainments, he seeks the 
country for inspiration, when these lose their at- 
tractions and his spirits as his friendships crave re- 
freshment and renewal. 


“For only they who io sad cities dwell, 
Are of the green trees fully sensible.”’ 


We see how this appetite gratifies itself in the 
general swarming during the summer season from 
the cities to the suburban towns, if not to the hill 
countrics, for the freedom, the health, found there; 
and how to gratify and meet the demand for more 
natural satisfactions, our Guide Books have be- 
come,.not only the most attractive geographies of 
the territories therein described, but works of taste, 
combining some of the choicest illustrations of 
poetry and prose in our literature; and sketches, 
too, of such scenes and parties are sure of an 
cager reading. 

’Tis a hopeful sign, a progress in the right di- 
rection, since the best teaching is insinuated thus 
indirectly from nature and persons; benefitting us 
most when we least suspect the benefit. The rus- 
tic books, too, are beginning to be inquired after; 
translations made of the ancient authors, which 
brings the sentiment of the originals within the 
grasp of the plainest minds, And we look for- 
ward to'the time, when, according to the recom- 
mendation of Cowley and Milton, poets who did 
so much for the culture of their time, they will be 
studied in our schools and universities, as Virgil 
and Horace have been so long. How refreshing 
and how profitable, for cultivating the love of na- 
ture, of rural pursuits, the beauty of sentiment, 
the graces of style, in which these authors abound, 
and without an acquaintance with which, the epi- 
thet of liberal and elegant culture were misapplied 
on any graduate. Nor need the students be re- 
stricted to Greek and Roman pastoral poets, when 
some of our own authors have given charming ex- 
amples of treating New England life and land- 
scape in their pages, as if to leave wanting no 
temptation toward the arts of peace, when the or- 
ileal of arms shall give fair scope for the genius 
of the West to prove its classic honors; a people’s 
freshest literature ever ripening from free soil, and 
ripening only as that is tilled by free men. 

“‘Acriculture, for an honorable and high-minded 
man,” says Xenophon, ‘‘is the best of all occupa- 
tions and arts by which men procure the means of 
living. For it isa pursuit that is most casy to 
learn and most pleasant to practice; it puts the 
bodies of men in the fairest and most vigorous 
condition, and is far from giving such constant oc- 
cupation to their minds as to prevent them from 
attending to the interests of their friends or their 
country. And it affords some incitement to those 
who pursue it to become courageous, as it pro- 
duces and sustains what is necessary for human 
life without the walls of fortresses. A man’s home 
and fireside are the swectest of all human posses- 
sions.” 

Every man owes primary duties to the soil, and 
shall be held incapable by coming generations if he 
neglect planting an orchard at least, if not a fami- 
ly, ora book, for their benefit. 

I have always admired the good sense and fine 
ambition of a friend of ‘mine, who, on quitting 
College, with fair prospects of winning respect in 
any of the learned professions, chose rather to step 
aside into the quict retreat of a cottage, and there 
give himself to the pleasures and duties of cultivat- 
ing his family and grounds. And this he did from 
a sense of its suitableness to promote the best ends 
and aims; esteeming his gifts and accomplish- 
ments due to pursuits which seemed the natural 
means of securing self-respect and independence. 
His first outlay was modcrate—a sequesteftd field, 
on which he erected a comfortable dwelling,planned 
for convenience and hospitality. His grounds were 
laid out and planted with shrubbery, the slopes 
dotted with evergreens and shapely trees. A nur- 
sery was set; a conservatory, with suitable out- 
buildings and ornaments. As he gave himself 
personally to the work, every thing prospered that 
he touched. A few years’ profits paid for his in- 
vestment, and his thrift soon enabled him to add 
an adjoining orchard to his first purchase. And 
so successful was his adventure, that his most skep- 
tical neighbors, the old farmers, confessed him to 
be the better husbandman; his gold was ruddier 
than theirs; his fields the neater; and they thanked 
him heartily for having enriched them by his ex- 
ample. Nor did our Evelyn disgrace the social en- 
gagements. His friendships were kept in as good 
Ile was ‘none the worse 
citizen for being the better neighbor and gentieman 
they found him to be, nor the less worthy of the 
honors of his college. ‘‘’Tis impossible that he who 
is a true scholar, and has attained besides the felic- 
ity of being a good gardener, should give jealousy 
to the State in which he lives.” Civilization has a 
deeper stake in the tillage of the ground than in 
the other arts, since its roots are fast planted there- 
in, and it thrives only as this flourishes. Omit the 
orchard, degrade this along with the orchard, to 
mere material services, treat these as of secondary 
importance, and'the State falls fast into worldliness 
and decay. 

“Oh blessed shades! oh gentle, cool retreat 

From all the immoderate heat 
In which the frantic world does burn and sweat! 
This does the Lion-star, Ambition’s rage; 

This Avarice, the Dog-star’s thirst assuage; 
Every where else their fatal power we see, 
They make and rule man’s wretched destiny; 


plight as his grounds. 


But tyrannize o’er all the year,— 
Whilst we ne’er feel their heat nor influence here. 
The birds that dance from bough to bough, 
And siag above in every tree, 
Are not from fears and cares more free, 
Than we who muse or toil below, 
And should by right be singers too. 
What Prince’s quire of music can excel 
That which within this shade does dwell? 
To which we nothing pay or give? 
They, like all other poets, live 
Without reward or thanks for their obliging pains; 
’Tis well if they become not prey: 
The whistling winds add their less ardent strains, 
And a grave bass the murmuring fountains play. 
Nature does all this harmony bestow; 
But, to our plents, arts, music, too— 
The pipe, theorbo, and guitar, we owe, 
The lute itself, which once was green and mute;— 
When Orpheus struck the inspired lute 
The trees danced round and understood, 
By sympathy, the voice of wood.” 


“Methinks I see great Diocletian walk 

In the Salonian garden’s noble shade, 

Which by his own imperial hands was made; 
I see him smile, methinks, as he does talk 

With the ambassadors, who come in vain 

To entice him to a throne again. 

“If I, my friends,” said he, “should to you show 
All the delights that in these gardens grow, 

’Tis likelier much that you should with me stay, 
Than ’tis that you should carry me away; 

And trust me not, my friends, if every day 

I walk not here with more delight 

Than ever, after the most happy fight, 

In triumph to the capitol I rode, 

To thank the gods, and to be thought myself al- 
most a god.” 

Do we ask, on viewing the rural pictures which 
the Pastoral Poets afford us,—Whither is our mod- 
ern civilization tending? What solid profits has 
it gained on the state of things they describe, 
seeing how few of the primitive virtues and cus- 
toms, once enjoyed by our ancestors, now remain, 
—the generosity, the cheer, the patriotism, the 
piety, the republican simplicity and heartiness of 
those times? Machinery is fast displacing the 
poetry of farm and fireside; the sickle, the distaff, 
the chimney piece, the family institution, being 
fast superseded by prose powers; and, with their 
sway, have come slavery, pusillanimity, national 
dishonor. I know there are reconciling compen- 
sations for all risks of revolution. For while the 
Demas thus takes his inch, Divinity secures his 
all; so the garment for mankind comes the fuller 
from the loom in this transfer of labors. The fig 
leaf thus cunningly woven, costs fair honors, nev- 
ertheless, and we covet in our hearts the florid 
simplicity of times of sturdier virtues and unas- 
sailable integrity. : 


QUINTIN MESSIS, 





FROM THE GERMAN OF CAROLINE PICHLER. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTG. 





ea 

The sun was nearing the sea. Its beams were 
gilding the masts and sails of the ships which from 
the sea sailed up the broad stream of the Scheldt 
even to the walls of Antwerp, to bring from the 
far-off shores of the East its costliest treasures to 
the warehouses of the wealthy merchants of that 
city. Antwerp was then in its greatest glory; 
commerce and manufactures, arts and handicraft 
of every sort flourished in its limits, and the world 
beheld with wonder many great artists, whose 
works their own and after ages must admire, arise 
from its bosom; among the industrious people of 
Burgundy in those times a beautiful life had in 
many ways developed itself, and, above all, the 
noble art of Painting there had found its native 
home and rare encouragement among the rich in- 
habitants of the numerous commercial cities in the 
Province. 
Boats and skiffs were gliding among the great 
ships, and tracing gleaming furrows through the 
clear waves. On the shore was busy life, the 
shouts and bustle of those who were lading and 
unlading by the crane that lifted the loads from 
the ships. Pedestrians strayed up and down, 
watching the changing sight. Ships went and 
came, signals were heard and answered, and in the 
midst of this busy toil the Vesper hour sounded in 
slow strokes from the splendid tower of the Church 
of the Holy Virgin, whose beautiful architecture 
charmed Kaiser Charles V. on his entrance into the 
city. At this signal all the bells on the other city 
towers began to ring, all the busy hands fell, they 
murmured the Ave Maria, the tool left the hand, 
the burden of the day had been borne, and the busy 
men separated, to seek, each to his liking, rest, re- 
creation, or pleasure. 
In the city, also, the signal was heard, and ves- 
pers observed. In the midst of a crowd of handi- 
craftsmen of various kinds, which had collected, 
noisy and merry, by the fountain in the square in 
front of the Church of the Virgin, before scattering 
into the taverns,—there was only one who did not 
share the common gladness. He was a smith, a 
young, stately fellow, of strong frame and attrac- 
tive presence, if the prominent traits of his physi- 
ognomy could have been distinguished in the sooty 
face, the shirt soiled with coal-smoke, and the fea- 
tures blackened with toil and dust. Some, whose 
trade was metal-working, stood wondering before 
the grating which surrounds the fountain, and 
which, with its delicate flowers and beantifully- 
twined branches, bore witness that its creator was 
a thoughtfal workman, who must have been more 
than a common lockmaker or smith. 
“By my troth,” shouted a locksmith’s appren- 
tice, just arrived from France, and who, with his 
comrades had been long admiring the design, the 
costly embossed work, and the neatness of the exe- 
cution; “By my troth, that is no common work, 
and I should be right glad to know the master who 
composed it.” 
“‘Here he stands,” cried one of the bystanders, 
pointing to Quintin Messis, who, without hearing 
anything of the conversation, stood near by. 
Quintin awoke at these words, the stranger ap 
proached him and spoke of his work, but he an- 
swered him carelessly, as if vexed, and occupied 
with quite other thoughts. 
“What is all this ?”’ said he at last. “What plea- 
sure can the base metal and rude work afford? It 
is like building the human face out of square 
blocks when you strive to imitate the tenderness 
and luxuriance of foliage, the delicacy of flowers 
and the charming variety of colors, in hard, dark 
iron. Would that I might destroy the railing, and 
no one know more of it or him who made it!” 
“Well, well,” cried the Frenchman,” “the Bur 
ghers of Antwerp would have a word to say about 
that.” 
“Do not say, Quintin, that thou art discontent,” 
interrupted a second; “the grating has brought 
thee much praise, and will always bring thee honor 
from whoever sees and understands it.” 
“Thou art still the youngest apprentice,” cried 
an older one, “‘and wert entrusted with this work 
because the Guildmasters of this place unanimous- 
ly wished to acknowledge thy design and models 
as the best.”’ 
So they talked, while Quintin himself remained 
gloomy and silent, till at last oneof the gay ap- 
prentices cried out, “But what then are we doing 
here, good sirs? Noble time is passing. Let us 
go out before the Kronenburger gate to Master 
Vandekard’s, who has excellent wine and a charm- 
ing daughter. Wilk go, Quintin? Come, man, 


Quintin shook his head in refusa!. 

“Let him alone,” cried another, “nothing can be 
done with him!” So they departed. 

“He is a whimsical fellow,” said the first speak- 
er, “the more shame to him, for he is a right noble 
man, and an excellent r. Love has spoiled 
him.” 

“Love!” said the Frencliman, “how so?” 

“Don’t you know then,”* replied the other, “chat 
the poor devil has allowed himself to be beguiled 
into casting an eye of love on the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the painter, who dwells just opposite his 
work-shop ?” , 

“The rich De Vrindt,” said a third; “there now, 
he will get on finely. He may boast of his luck if 
the father does not dust his doublet with a maul- 
stick.” 

These last, loud-spoken words of his comrades’ 
talk, which Quintin heard as they departed, laugh- 
ing and noisy, through the opposite streets, drove 
the blood into the pale cheeks of the youth. He 
clenched his fist, stamped his foot upon the ground, 
and threw back his head to see who had permitted 
himself to make this offensive declaration. He 
took some steps after the troop, but they were al- 
ready too far off, and better thoughts won the day. 
“He is right! he is right!” ‘he cried. “I am a fool. 
A wretched craftsman’s apprentice, condemned to 
hammer out his idealess days in servile toil at the 
anvil, and never to accomplish aught that shall 
bring honor to himself or joy tu the world, and 
which might perchance advance me toward the end 
of all my longings!” 

Busied with these gloomy thoughts, he wandered 
out of the city, where the broad stream and the 
wide-stretching plain lay before him in the sinking 
light of day. Gray and ghostly stood the willows, 
with their bushy heads and crippled stems, in the 
hedges and along the canals; nothing broke the 
solitary aspect of the plain, save here and there the 
church tower of a distant hamlet, rising above the 
horizon, or the willow thickets near by, wherein 
life was also sunken in the bosom of sleep. 

These gloomy surroundings accorded well with 
his feelings. The form of Nature about him affected 
him sympathetically, and awoke in him the desire 
to be able to represent outside of itself, in form 
and color, what addressed itself so vividly to him. 
An unknown, imprisoned world awoke in his 
breast, and the sense of the barriers that hedged 
him in on every side, compelled him to perceive 
the helplessness of this, as of yet another still more 
ardent desire, which he was wontin dreams to 
unite with the first. Then he seated himself upon 
a stone by the shore, and mentally reviewed his 
dark, joyless life from childhood, and meditated 
upon the painful discord which put him thus at 
variance with himself, his lowly station, his pover- 
ty, that would forever prevent his aspiring to any 
higher, because from his daily wages he must sup- 
port his mother, and the lack of strength, whieh 
often threatened him with failing under his heavy 
task, and on the other side his unhappy love for a 
maiden who never could be his, and his veneration 
for an art which he could never hope either to 
learn or practice. 

Meantime, the full moon had risen. A mild, 
peaceful light flooded all things, and although the 
coloring and expression of the whole was always 
something mournful, yet through the serene splen- 
dor, through the now open blue from which his 
Heavenly Father seemed to look down upon him 
lovingly with starry eyes, a gentle rest came upon 
his soul. From the tower of the Church of the 
Virgin soon sounded slowly the late vesper hour; 
he remembered his mother, and that she must be 
impatient for his return. He rose and entered the 
gate, and went through the lonely streets, where 
already in many houses the lights were out, to the 
retired home of the poor widow, whom he found 
waiting in the darkness upon the stone before the 
door. 

The matron was poorly but neatly clothed. She 
had on a gown of black stuff, with tight waist and 
full skirt; an apron and neckerchief of pure white 
linen, a white cap with akind of roll over the 
head, the point fastened under the chin, and a bun- 
dle of keys at her side, completed her attire. A 
mournful joy was mirrored in her motherly eyes, 
as she saw the long-awaited one coming at last up 
the street, but marked, too, the trouble that rested 
on his brow. He brought her a small weekly pit- 
tance, for it was Saturday evening—from which he 
allowed himself to reserve only a small portion for 
his own use. Tears started to her eyes, and a 
prayer went up to Heaven for the welfare and hap- 
piness of her beloved son; for Frau Gertrude felt 
that her son was ill, whether in body or mind, or 
both, she knew not; but it was plain all was not 
well with him. She confidently hoped to be heard ; 
for God loves good children; he even makes them 

a@ promise in the fourth commandment, and her 
Quintin was such an excellent son! 

The little evening meal was soon prepared, and 
for the most part, taken in silence; for Quintin was 
never given to many words, and latcly had been 
more silent than ever. Twice, his mother begged 
him to eat, and twice asked him if anything ailed 
him; but she received little comforting reply, and 
both lay down upon their beds with heads full of 
thought, and hearts full of sorrow. But if her 
son’s evident suffering and its unknown cause kept 
the mother’s mind long active,a deeper sorrow and a 
livelier pain, as we already know, drove sleep from 
the young man’s eyes. In the quiet hours of dark- 
ness, when none of the business of life, no move- 
ment near at hand, interrupted the gloomy train of 
his thoughts, and these with cares and sorrows, 
have leisure to overpower defenceless men; then 
every grief strikes deeper, and every agony is 
fiercer, and all the hopes, all the consolations, that 
spring up in our hearts by day, in the sense of our 
strength and in a just appreciation of affairs, seem 
then to have abandoned us and given us over as a 
prey to our foes. 

Poor Quintin had already passed many nights 
like this, since his unhappy passion filled his 
breast; that is, since the past spring, in Easter 
week, when he first came into the work shop of 
his present master, and beheld so often the lovely 
form opposite at the window or on the street. 
When at last the morning broke, he dragged him- 
self anew to his hard day’s toil, and his empty life 
stretched endless and hopeless before him, pros- 
pectless, joyless, without any comforting point of 
rest, only interrupted by deceptive gleams, for 
some heavenly moments, when every day at the 
same hour the opposite window rose, a white hand 
opened the shutters, and a wondrously lovely 
face, encircled by brown locks, looped up in tresses 
by asilver pin, looked out from the lace ruff on 

her white neckerchief down with soul lit eyes into 
the street. Then for Quintin Heaven opened, 
sorrow, weariness, hopelessness, were all forgotten, 
his eye hung upon the charming figure, upon its 
every motion; his soul was in his glance, and 
the flame crackled vainly behind him, the bellows 
puffed, the hammers beat, he regarded none of 
them, he saw only the painter’s beautiful daughter, 
and he would have gladly given his life, could he 
but have stood for an erftire day to gaze upon her 
and take her form into the very depths of his soul. 

Sometimes it seemed as if she looked at him, as if 
she marked his gaze, anda kindly, pitying smile 
then played around her lips. “But that,” he said 

to himself, ‘was deception, the illusion of an ex- 
cited imagination or overstrained vision, by which 

there often seems to us a change or motion in ob- 
jects,even inanimate, if gazed at earnestly. No, 
she cannot have marked thee, or if she did, was 
only angry at thy boldness. Thou art a fcol, 

Quintin! Free thyself, conquer thy passion! She 
is charming, she is rich and lovelv; De Vrindt, as 
all Antwerp knows, gives his daughter only toa 
painter, and thou art and remainest only a poor 

blacksmith’s apprentice.” 

When these thoughts arose in his mind, then 

his arm sank with its heavy iron hammer. He 
flung himself down by the anvil and hid his face 
in both hands, and the tears glided between the 








They neither set, nor disappear, 


thou shalt play to us on the lute!” 


+ handsome smith.” 


seems no harder or more pitiless than his fate. A 
jest of his comrades awakened him from his 
dream and he looked up at the window. Oh my 
God! she had bgen looking out for the whole time, 
and had seen him in his sadness, and, he thought 
—but it was indeed only an illusion! that he dis- 
covered a trace of pity in her looks. Then she 
slowly closed the window, her eyes still fixed upon 
the smith, and vanished. And now Quintin’s 
heaven was closed for the day, for the industrious 
maiden had to busy herself either in kitchen or 
cellar, or she sat in her sewing chair with her lace 
cushion, (whereon like a _ skilful Netherland 
woman she created beautiful work,) in her cham- 
ber, which, since her mother’s death, her careful 
father had chosen in the back of the house. The 
window looked out over the little house garden 
away into the distance, and a kinswoman lived 
with her as protectress and housekeeper. For 
some time past she had made it arule to come 
every morning into the front chamber which 
served her father as a studio. There she cleared 
and aired the room to let out the odor of oil and 
colors,and tarried awhile to look down into the 
crowded streets, and to amuse herself with the 
throng whieh had collected in the market place 
with vegetables and fish and of which she saw 
nothing all day in her chamber. Later the old 
man entered his studio, the window was closed; 
then came the scholars who, according to the cus- 
tom of former times, wero boarded anc hired by 
famous masters for a certain number of years. 
The labor began,—one ground the colors, another 
mixed them with oil, one arranged the master’s 
palette, another was tracing circles, and another 
copying a figure that his master placed befure him. 
Propriety and her father’s will forbade Margaret 
to tarry long in the atelier, and Quintin could 
cherish no hope of secing her again that day. 

So had passed away the summer and a part of 
the autumn, in unhappy love and tormenting cares ; 
he held himself to be the most miserable being on 
earth, for whom every thing, even his striving af- 
ter something better, and the love that blessed eve- 
ry other living creature on earth, was become an 
angel of Satan, in order yet more exquisitely to 
torment him. His lute, too, on which he played 
skilfully, now for the most part was silent; and if 
he touched it, if his song accompanied it, it was 
only in gloomy strains. Meamtime, Quintin Mes- 
sis was not quite so unhappy and unregarded as 
he fancied in his mournful soul, and his person and 
silent grief were marked by one, by whose sympa- 
thy he would have thought himself richly repaid 
for all his sufferings, had he only been aware of it. 
This was Margaret de Vrindt herself, to whom, go- 
ing through the streets, or sometimes looking out 
of her father’s studio und noticing the sturdy ap- 
prentices in the neighboring forge, one had been 
remarked by her, who by his sweet song, with 
which the men solaced their toil, by his slender yet 
powerful form, by a natural grace of movement 
and the expression of features, noble, yet shaded 
by asilent grief, had attracted her notice. Even 
her aunt had noticed him through her spectacles, 
and the two women had jestingly given him the 
appellation of ‘‘the handsome smith,” or “the trou- 
badour,”’ and had carefully noticed him when he 
met them on Sundays, on the way to the Church 
of the Virgin, in poor but clean apparel, of dark 
cloth, with a short mantle and black cap. This 
was in the beginning of the past summer, and then 
the aunt, after the fashion of all ladies of her age, 
rested not until she discovered that the hand- 
some smith was the same who made the beautiful 
grating in the market-place, and that he was more- 
over an artful player upon the lute. She also 
learned that he was called Quintin Messis, that he 
was asonof acourt-smith of good standing, but 
poor, that he maintained his old mother from his 
slender earnings, and was for the most part very 
quiet and downcast. Margaret respected the young 
man, and when she met him onthe street could 
not help looking longer and more kindly at him; 
for so good ason and so skilful a youth did not 
seem like a stranger to her. But she would have 
given much to know if his trouble arose from his 
poverty, or from some other cause; but she could 
not learn, and must be content with this informa- 
tion. 

Not long after, a great commotion arose in Ant- 
werp, for the Princess Mary of Burgundy, daugh- 
ter of the last Prince, Charles the Bold, and heiress 
of all his lands, came from Brussels to Antwerp, 
where she had convoked the States of Brabant to 
advise with her concerning the choice of her hus- 
band, the future Jord of those rich and powerful 
provinces. Her arrival was celebrated with a num- 
ber of feasts and merry-makings, which gave the 
gay citizens of Antwerp an opportunity to display 
their love of splendor and artistic taste, and fur- 
nished them with material for talk and merriment 
fora long time. In the midst of this gaiety, Mar- 
garet de Vrindt had forgotten her handsome neigh- 
bor and his grief, until a People’s Festival outside 
the city, when tents were erected on the outside 
shore of the Scheldt, in which the Princes and 
their Courts banquetted, whilst the people amused 
themselves with shooting at birds and targets, mu- 
sic or dancing, and Margaret, also, in fesial dress, 
on her father’s arm, passed through the merry 
crowd. She went from place to place, looked at 
all awhile, her father peering with an artist eye 
among the tents and trees, at the faces of the play- 
ers, at their attitudes, at the effect of light and 
shade, collected notes for his easel; the beautiful 
daughter, with no inattentive ear, collected the 
compliments paid, in passing, to her pretty figure, 
as she tripped along, in bright red dress with ermine 
cape, which only partially displayed the form at 
the shoulders, the elbows and the hands, bound 
with white atlas; the heavy gold chain round her 
neck, and the red velvet hat, with many clasps and 
white feathers on her chestnut locks. Through the 
circle of bystanders she went, and they looked 
kindly after the pretty, richly attired maiden. 
The tones of avery well-played lute drew her 
toward a group where some archers had collected 
for the target-shooting. The citizens, in their 
black, Sunday coats, short mantles and tall hats, 
stood under a hut dressed with fir boughs, around 
a well grown young man who had just ended an 
air upon the lute. It seemed that there had been a 
musical contest between the shooting-matches. 
Now he again seized his bow; then the other arch- 
ers cried out: “Oho, Messis! Now there will be 
something done! Only do not rob us ofall; you 
have already won the best without this.” ‘‘Mes- 
sis,” thought Margaret, “that is the name of the 
And now, the first time, she 
attentively regarded the archer. It was really he, 
and at the same moment he looked at her; his 
eyes stared at her as at a ghost, his hand trembled 
—he let fall the bow, and had scarcely presence of 
mind enough to lay it down and excuse himself 
from shooting. “What ails you, young Quintin ?” 
said a grave, elderly man, ‘‘are you giddy? You 
are all red and white!” 

“Drink aglass of wine,” said a second, proffer- 
ing one to the confounded youth. Now he had 
again regained command of himself; he looked up 
—it was no dream; the dear vision stil! stood in 
its place, and he seemed to see manifested in ber 
countenance an embarrassment unnoticed before. 
He hastily seized his bow; she, whom he silently 
reyerenced as a saint, whom a happy chance had 
today led thither; she should see that the un- 
marked, lowly youth, was yet not quite lacking in 
noble arts. He bent the bow, took aim, looked 
from Margaret to the target—his heart secretly in- 
voked her—the bolt whistled, and--Viva! Viva! 
resounded at the butt. “In the centre of the black, 
Quintin Messis wins!’ 

A rosy glow streamed over the features of the 
youth, the crowd shouted and clapped their hands, 
the marker brought the target with the arrow 
sticking: in it; all the archers praised the shot, and 
Dr. Vrindt, too, stepped forward, remembering his 
own youth and many such joys. His daughter 


lof his visit or its results. But Quintin soon sus- 


rendered both shy and embarrassed. De Vrindt 
talked some time longer with the bystanders, and 
learned that the archer was the same who had also 
distinguished himself by his handicraft, and had 
made the famous fountain railing. De Vrindt was 
well acquainted with the work, and knew how to 
prize it; he took leave of the brave smith with 
friendly satisfaction and respectful recognition, 
and departed with his daughter to look at other 
games and dances. 

The occupations and sports were here very nu- 
merous, and the throng dense; De Vrindt found 
many acquaintances, with their wives and children 
in fine apparel, who had left the city today to enjoy 
themselves. A company was collected, they sat 
down at the table, under an outstretched tent, and 
feasted, laughed and talked until evening. In 
these diversions De Vrindt soon forgot his meeting 
with the smith; but the figure of the youth, his 
playing, and, above all, his blushes and the look 
with which he regarded her, never left Margaret’s 
mind. She kept wondering what could have dis- 
concerted him, have rendered him so weak that he 
could not bend his bow, and yet could make the 
master shot immediately after; and a secret voice 
that whispers in every maiden’s heart, told her on- 
ly too well how to interpret the flattering signs. 

But a poor blacksmith’s apprentice! And she 
the daughter of the rich and respected painter, 
De Vrindt. A moment’s reflection sufficed to place 
before her eyes all the absurdities of this affair, and 
she strove to drive away the image of the young 
archer as often as it presented itself to her mind. 
The next morning he was missing in the shop, and 
for the next two days also, for his mother was 
sick. It was a sort of surprise to-her when, on the 
morning of the fourth day, she saw him from her 
father’s window, standing at his anvil. ‘“‘He is 
certainly well made, and more skilful than many 
at his work, at lute playing, and at archery,” 
thought she; “and it is a pity that he should look 
so sooty and have to do such toilsome work.” 
Thrice it seemed to her as if he threw a glance 
sideway up at the window. “If he really recog- 
nized me!”’ thought she. But Quintin looked 
down again upon his iron, and there was nothing 
apparent in his behavior which might manifest or 
testify to newly awakened embarrassment. She 
did not exactly know whether it was pleasant or 
painful to her, but she afterwards found it needful 
to arrange and air her father’s atelier every morn- 
ing herself, as the old servant-maid was quite too 
neglectful. Every gay the window opened in the 
morning, and every day the sweet face looked over 
to the smithy, and was half moved without being 
conscious of it, to espy tokens of attention and 
disturbance in the manner of the handsome crafts- 
man. This plan succecded only too well; to her 
observation was more and more plainly disclosed 
the unhappy inclination which the youth cherished 
in his bosom, much as he strove to conceal it—and 
even this striving gave him a greater charm in her 
eyes. If she upbraided herself for the pleasure 
she received from it as for a folly, yes, even a crime, 
she could not help daily pursuing her observations, 
and often through a friendly look, a longer delay, 
an intentional meeting or passing by the work- 
shop, give the unhappy one a drop of comfort. 

In observation, secret joy and deep sorrow, the 
summer had passed and the autumn had come 
without the least change in the affairs of the two 
young people. But on the Monday after that 
Thursday eve which Quintin had passed so sorrow- 
fully outside the walls, there suddenly stood in the 
early morning before Master De Vrindt’s doora 
gaily dressed youth who lifted the knocker to pro- 
cure admittance. The apprentices marked him 
standing there, and talked together of the parti-col- 
ored bows which @ecked his hose, of the bright blue 
doublet of uncut velvet, the golden hued mantle of 
fine Brussels cloth with a narrow fur bordering, 
the brown baret-cap, wrought with gold, and gar- 
nished with a waving plume, and all agreed that 
the well dressed young fellow was, apparently, a 
forcigner, perhaps a painter and aguest of De 
Vrindt, but certainly a fop. While this conversa- 
tion was going on opposite the house, the door 
had opened, the maid had appeared and the stran- 
ger presented a letter and entered the passage, 
where the smiths could see him arranging his ap- 
parel, knocking the dust from the broad, split 
points of his elegant shoes, straightening the rib- 
bons on them and at his knees, and in short, put- 
ting himself in his best trim. Soon the maid re- 
turned, the stranger approached the stairs, the 
door was shut, and nothing more was to be seen 


pected something of it, for today, for the first time 
for weeks, the studio window did not open, today 
no sweet form leaned out, and moreover De 
Vrindt seemed to have brought his acquaintance 
into this room, for he twica thonght thathe saw 
the gold colored mantle glitter behind the hexago- 


ed on a nearer acquaintance by the testimony of 
her modesty, her simplicity, her filial duty, and all 
other virtues which a lover's eye is wont, justly or 
unjustly, to espy in his chosen one. Relying upon 
his external advantages, his talent and wealth, he 
believed himself exempted from any timid ap- 
proaches, and soon betrayed himself so that neither 
father nor daughter could doubt of the especial ob- 
ject of his visits, i 
Their neighbor, the smith, could not know all this, 
but much could be guessed, and that was enough 
to utterly break the spirit.of the formerly melan- 
choly youth. His imagination pictured all the 
probabilities, yes, all the possibilities that might 
result from the rich young man’s acquaintance 
with Margaret, and he suffe:ed more from uncer- 
tainty than certainty could have inflicted. Just 
about this time, when winter was already ap- 
proaching, his master heard of an advantageous 
purchase of iron that might be made at Cologne. 
It was needful to send thithera reliable man, in 
whose sufficient knowledge of the wares, as well 
as in his honesty and skill in purchasing he could 
trust. The master knew no better one than his 
Quintin, and now, just when he desired to watch 
Margaret’s house, and observe every exit and en- 
trance, he mast be ready to leave Antwerp fur 
some weeks. 
The period of absence seemed to him infinitely 
long and painful, yet he transacted his business 
well and quickly, to the satisfaction of his master, 
and at the beginning of the fourth week, returned 
to his mother’s cottage. 
It was towards evening, the pious mother was 
busied in preparing a favorite dish for her return- 
ing son; she renewed the fire in the oven, poured 
more oil into the lamp, and did what she could to 
celebrate as much as possible the home-coming of 
her dear son. At first she was indefatigable ia 
questions, of how he had succeeded, what he had 
seen; and when he, little as his heart was in it, had 
satisfied her curiosity and motherly care, then she 
was inexhaustible in the relation of all that had oc- 
curred in Quintin’s absence, in that part of the city 
where she lived, christenings, family feuds, deaths, 
marriages, etc. Suddenly she began: “You know 
the house of the rich master De Vrindt? You can 
see it——” 
Quintin, who had sat on his three-legged stool, 
with bowed head, and had taken little part in con- 
versation, suddenly sat up and stared at his mother, 
yet without answering a word. 
“It is just opposite your workshop, I be- 
lieve,—” 
Quintin nodded and sank back into his former 
position. 
““Then you must know the old master’s lovely 
daughter!” j 
Quintin shook his head; it would have been im- 
possible for him to speak. “No!” pursued his 
mother, “I thought you did; :you must have seen 
her going in and out, or sitting at the window.” 
“What is all this about?” at last broke forth her 
son. “What do you want with all these ques- 
tions?” 
“There, there! only don’t get in a passion!” said 
the mother, while with her thread she lifted the 
spindle that was dancing on the floor, and taking 
off her spectacies, leid them in the great manuscript 
prayer-book, with gaily-painted initial letters that 
had served Quintin for amusement in his childish 
years, and been his dearest object of contempla- 
tion, “if one speaks a single word, there is no need 
of thinking of slander and evil-speaking; what I 
have heard consists with all honor.” 
“And what have you heard?” cried Quintin, im- 
patiently. ‘Say on, tell——” 
“No, my child, no; rather than there should be 
discord between thee and me, I would never speak 
another word all my days, but be mute as a fish. Be- 
sides, what does it concern us what rich and great 
people do, who trouble themselves naught about 
us?” 
Quintin sighed deeply. 
{. “She must be alovely maid, and a pious, and will 
inherit a goodly bit of property, so it is natural 
sho should have suitors.’’ 
Quintin rose for the first time. A dark red 
flashed over his countenance, soon subsiding into 
a mortal paleness. The obscurity of the room, 
and her own freedom from suspicion, hid this 
movement from the old woman. Quintin stared 
at his mother,—“Suitors,” whispered he at last, 
“indeed, indeed!’ ' 
“T really think so, and you hear it everywhere; 
but it may be only an empty report.” 
“You hear it! what do you hear, mother? Is 
there a suitor for Margaret de Vrindt?’’ 
“So they say, but you must know better than I; 
you can see and know all that goes onin De 
Vrindt’s house.”’ : 
“I see nothing, I know rothing’”’—— 
“I don’t know, I’m sure, how you get ahead of 
me! Why’ are you so impatient? Is it sinful, 





nal shutters of the bow window. 

It was impossible for him to overcome the un- 
pleasant impression which the arrival as well as | 
the whole appearance of the stranger had caused | 
him; allday long it was not out of his thoughts, 
for had not this stranger already deprived him of | 
his daily happiness? The next day sumewhat later 
the stranger appeared again, and Quintin learned 
that he was the famous flewer painter Johann 
Ludwig De Bos, from Herzogenbusch. He was 
the son of a wealthy merchant, whose ships passed 
up and down the Rhine, and who was connected 
with all the Hanse Towns. Talent and inclina- 
tion had led the son to devote himself to art; 
but human forms and the mind that the painter is 
wont to express in form and feature, did not alone 
speak to his soul, but above all, the delicate nature 
of flowers, their lovely colors, their soft tissucs; 
and he soon arrived at some skill therein, which 
his rich father’s table companions did not fail to 
praise as extraordinary; so that Johann Ludwig, 
who had moreover long hated the great account- 
books and dark counting house of his father, now 
urged his parent with all his powers of persuasion, 
to suffer him to exchange the pen forthe pencil, 
the ledger for the canvas, and to yield to the 
inner impulse that led him to something higher 
and more glorious. Old De Bos consented very 
unwillingly, but he did consent at last,for he loved 
his only and otherwise well-disposed son too well, 
and gave him permission and money enough to 
travel with propriety, and to make himself what 
he sbould be in his chosen calling. “For,” thought 
the elder De Bos, ‘“‘whatever state one may choose, 
that is the first and most needful thing.” So Jo- 
hann Ludwig set outon his travels; he went to 
Ghent and Bruges where many of Van Eyk’s pu- 
pils still lived and taught; he visited Germany, 
went up the lovely Rhine, saw at Cologne and 
Mayencc in the rich monasteries and abbeys that | 
encircle the river-shore, all their wonders of art, | 
and had now returned to the Netherlands, having, 
in the several years that had passed, greatly im- 
proved his profession, and won signal praise for 
his works. No painter knew so wel: as De Bos 
how to represent the delicate luxuriance of the 
leaves of flowers, their fragrant texture, their lovely 
hues; to deceive the eye by the dew-lrop that 
trembled on their petals, and more than opce 
to persuade the hand to drive away some natural- 
ly painted “insects which seemed to be creepiug 
over the flowers or feeding upon them, and from , 
which one wished the noble picture free. He 
brought with him to De Vrindt very especial re- 
commendations from his father who had formerly | 
made his acquaintance while travelling, so that he 
was received inthe best manner in De Vrindt’s 
house, not only as artist and pupil but as guest. 
Perhaps his father, who would gladly have ren- | 
dered the youth’s fickle mind more stable, had yet 
other views in this letter of introduction. And it | 
was soon evident that he was not mistaken, for | 
De Vrindt’s beautiful daughter could not escape | 
the artist eye of the youth, who, in his travels, to- 
gether with the spoils of his art, had sought and 
found several other designs in love adventares. 




















stood near him, and now, for the first time, the 





clasped fingers and fell down upon the iron, which 


, 


eyes of the young people met, and mutual blushes 


He grew more and more enraptured with her; 
what h er charms had effected at first, was complet_ 


pray, to have your eyes open, and sec what is go- 
ing on under your nose in the street? If now, as 
all the neighbors say, a young man has come woo- 
ing Margaret de Vrindt, if he goes daily to the 
house, if you can see how courteously the mas- 
ter of the house receives him, and always shows 
him to the door when he leaves, if we learn that 
the man is a painter by profession—which is just 
what De Vrindt requires for a son-in-law—the son 
of distinguished people, rich, handsome and eic- 
gant, is it wonderful if we fancy that he will please 
father and daughter, and that the young people 
will become a pair? They say, too”—— 

“They say!” cried Quintin, icy sweat gathering 
on his forehead, “I entreat you, mother, what do 
they say?” 

“Truly that they will be married at the Carnival. 
The youth has only just gone home—but, my 
God, what ails thee, Quintin? Art thou itl?” 

Every thing swam before Quintin’s eyes; he 
was forced to lean on the table in order not to fall 
from his chair. His mother ran terrified to him, 
threw water in his face, and now first noticed the 
paleness of his cheeks and the dullness of his eyes. 
She untied the fastening of his doublet, and un- 
covered his neck; he sighed deeply, but was in no 
state to hear any thing further, or-to remain in the 
room. An inward anguish drove him away, out 
into the cold, stormy, winter night, where the icy 
rain was falling, and darkness and frost, pitiless as 
his fate, surrounded him, hostile and mocking. 
Madly he wandered from street to street, not feel- 
ing that the rain was wetting him through, and 
that his limbs trembled with cold, and finally 
reached the river outside the city. 

The moon was up, but many clouds shadowed 
it, broadly spreading rolled the river toward the 
sea. In the uncertain twilight rose the masts and 
sails of the ships, the wind sighed, the rain rat- 
tled in the cordage. He remembered the evenitt 
about two months before, when, unhappy as now, 
but not quite so hopelessly distraught, he was sit- 
ing in the same place, and since then all had be- 
come so much worse instead of better. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Near Home. A Poem. Boston: James Munroe 

and Company. 1858. pp. 52. 

Among the wise injunctions given to poets by 
that most sensible of them all—Horace—was this, 
that they should revive old words which had fallen 
into disuse, and let many new words alone, sinc ¢ 
they were sure to perish by their own insignifi- 
cance. A critic must use the same freedom. He 
need not confine himself to books absolutely new, 
—and this both for his own sake and his reader's. 
No reviewer can bear a constant reading of new 
books. We have good authority for the saying, 
Reading new books is like eating new bread. 

One can bear it at first, but by gradual steps he 
Is brought to death’s door of a mental dyspepsia. 
Now, the critic being indispensable to the reading 
public, any injary to his intellectual digestion mus ¢ 
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Hence the necessity that we should refresh ourselves 


Setadionally With a book at least five years old, 
‘which We, have read again and again. If.our 
readers have net done s0, ft. will be to. them like 
the. latest iesue from Ticknor’s, or Appieton’s, or 
‘ény other press that sends Out poems. © © 
“Neat Homie ” appeared in the simmer of 1858, 
Withoat the author's name, and ‘though we can 
#Ve'Wshirewd guess who he is, we shall sacredly 
‘preserve his anonymity, since he has never public- 
ly acknowledged the work. It seems to have escaped 
the notice of those literary pickets, the reviewers, 
whose business it is to stop.all such wanderers and 
‘ring them to an account; if they cannot give the 
countersign, so much the worse for them. The 
Atldntic was too much occupied with its own 
vorses to see these. Theorth American and the 
Examiner were asleep, when it slipped past them ; 
the newspapers could not break off their game of 
** All Fours” to hall {t. We believe one journal, 
edited by a poetaster just bringing out a volume of 
his own, did discern it, and shot a random bullet in 
that direction, but the shooter was 80 busy listen- 
ing for the echoes of his fame that he could not 
hit the mark. That our fortune may be better, as 
our will is, we fervently pray to the muses, 
“Near Home” is a poem of. Massachusetts,— 
naf, it clings to its text so closely that it scarcely 
wanders out of a single town for the interest of its 
descriptions and allusions. Except.a brief excur- 
sion tothe seaside, it lingers about. Concord, and 
indeed might be called the Poet’s Gazetteer of 
‘ that unique town. Incident, therefore, plot and 
catastrophe, are wanting to it—it is like Words- 
worth’s “Excursion,” or,Dyer’s ““Grongar Hill,” or 
Marvell’s “Appleton House,” a rural poem, inter- 
mixed with philosophy. Nor does it suffer by compa- 
rison with either of the poems named. Wordsworth 
is not mare profound, nor Dyer more picturesque, 
nor Marvell more exuberant of fancy, or more suf- 
fused with humor. Besides, our author is briefer 
than Wordsworth, wilder than Dyer, manlier than 
Marvell, and it is not possible to be more American 
than he is. There is no suspicion of an English- 
man about him, though his verse oftentimes re- 
minds’ you of the grand melody and irregular 
strength of the Elizabethan pocts. Take for ex- 
ample the closing verses of his Dedication, ad- 
dressed to a brother poetin the high fashion of 
George Chapman’s time: 3 
Modest and mild and kind, 
Who never spurned the needing from thy door, 
(Door of thy heart, which is a palace gate); 
Temperate and faithful, in whose word the world 
Might trust, sure to repay; unvexed by care, 
Unawed by Fortune’s nod; slave to no lord, 
Nor coward to thy peers, long shait thou live! 
Not in this feeble verse, tnis sleeping age, 
But in the roll of Heaven, and at the bar 
Of that high court where Virtue is in place. 
Then thou shalt fitly rule, and read the laws 
Of that supremer state,—writ Jove’s behest, 
And even old Saturn’s chronicle,— 
Works ne’er Hesiod saw, types of all things, 
And portraitures of all; whose golden leaves 
Roll back the ages’ doors, and summon up 
Unsleeping truths, by which wheels on 
Heaven’s prime. (p. 6.) 


Or, if you please, take the very opening of the 


poem itself: 

Still burns at Heaven’s gate thy golden torch, 
All-conquering Sun! and in thy flame at noon 
The wearied nation’s rise; thyself, unwearied, 
Urging on the year and pouring down thy fires 
On the delicate flowers, that still trusting, ope 
Their little half-shut bells. (p. 7.) 


And here we come down to the close observation 


To whirl the pi 
With wate: 


Bat w bth : 
Lank, y te 
And cracks down, 


Oar 

fs not alt: i 
Still that we, even as the Indian did, 

Deal with the,infinite. 


Heaven. 


a locks, shies o'er theffences, 
he birds, game law forgot,— 


And still uponthe outskirts of the town, 


: ns,—we all sign that time 


ins to the forestaller;— 


3 (pp. 26-27.) 


This love of a free life, here showing itself in-the 
praise of village vagrants, and of the ‘Indian 
hunter, sometimes dwells fondly on the New 
England farmers whom, if we are not mis- 
taken, our author. celebrates in another poem ;— 
Here in these shades, these deep seclusions hid 
Beneath the whispering leaves, and o’er our moors 
A ragged independence lives at ease, 

Wearing those good adornments of the race 

Sach as pure air, warm suns,—and builds the hero 
Urban pens describe. Such have I seen, 

Men to whom palaces might bow in vain, 

Inferior to themselves; whose hearts and hands 
Conjoined with nature, love the earth they smite, 
And while they tease the glebe for rye and corn, 
Give still an hour to junketing and sport. 


(pp. 48-49.) 


In this same mood he chides the passion for 
travelling, the ‘‘foot’s paradise” of Emerson; 


What leads our people, children of this land, 
Born in New England, in New England bred, 

To shun their native shores, and with sad eyes 
Rehearse on Tiber’s banks their homesick wo? 
Here where old races linger in the soil, m 
(The aspiring Indian elder to them all, 

First in great Nature’s heart), and where the scene 
Is all a long and beautiful delay, 

To round a finished life and steep the blood 

In temperate pleasures, why should Egypt be, 
And her colossal mummies, such a joy ? 

Or dusty Babylon where Arabs howl, 

Or China’s torpid eas, or English tombs? 

May God forgive me! I had rather be 

The meanest worm that haunts our berry ficlds 
Than wear the parple on those distant thrones; ... 
And love far more the breath of Liberty 

Across our poor, uncultured, sandy soils, 

Than al the crumbling Empires in their shrouds. 


(p. 47.) 


Loving New England so fondly, he essays to 
sing of her scenery and life, as he declares in his 
magnificent dedication : 


Be then to me a Muse! 


And while the day roars downward in the dust 
Of crowded cities, and afar on seas 

Uplifted, rifts the tall hoar billows, 

Mid its surge (surge all its own), the blast,— 
May I pursue with thee thy peaceful walks 
O’er the low valleys seamed by I6ng-past thrift, 
And crags that beetle o’er the base of woods 
Which lift their mild umbrageous fronts to 


By rock and stream, low hill and surly pitch 
Of never opening oaks, let me essay 
To teach their worth, meed of a poet’s life. 


(p. 4.) 


Let us quote a few of the rural pictures that he 


gives, as he pursues this plan of his. And first 


THE RIVER. 


Not on the high road, not in dusty cars 

Loud thundering o’er their iron vertebra, 

Where in close boxes, sweltering with the speed, 
Nod in newspaper dreams the broadcloth world,— 
Nor with capricious haste of foaming steeds 
Essay thou; rather along the river’s smooth 
Untenanted domain gliding in peace, 

| Steal with soft fancies in a silent bark. 

On every side the green contrivings wave,-- 

The friendly Willows nodding all their plumes, 
Carved Arrowheads and Calla broadly leaved 

And Burr-reed spined; nor slight the floating orbs, 
Anchored companions of thy moving thought, 
The life of Lilies, where the Nuphar’s disk 


of Cowper and Wordsworth, neither of whom, | [yn richest yellow floats its gold repose, 


however, have written a line so exquisite as the 
one we italicise: 
How silent all! save the lone sandpiper, 
Whose plaintive call, a little echo stirs 
When on the brink he idly plagues his mate. 
Soft sways around the Spring’s consoling air, 
And up the sallows, like a distant camp, 
The never-ceasing hum of bees; birds soar, 
And gay the insect tribe flit in the beams 
Of the low-falling orb. (p. 8.) 

We wonder if our poet here had in mind that | 
fine passage in Virgil's first Eclogue, where the, If 





thy heart, 


And smaller, yet as brave, the Kalmian buds. 
O holy rest, O ripe tranquillity! 
* 


* + tee 


Here thing eternal, day begins not, ends not! 
And the night stealing half ushered in, 

Steeps in the trembling wave her pillowed stars, 
Or with pellucid silver tintsthe wake ~ 

| Of the retiring moon, when from her couch 

| She half withdraws, hke some faint nymph, 
Flushed by the hunter’s horn, her bath profound. 


(pp. 23—4.) 
WALDEN. 


shepherd gives the boundaries of his farm, accord- | Pained by humanity, desire retreat, 


ing to poetic perambulation, and specifies his 
hedge, (we quote from memory,) 

Hyblaeis apibus florem depasta salicti. 

Saepe levi somnum suadedit inire susurro. 


| This thou may find and undisturbed secure 

| Near the calm bosom of the inland pond, 

| For storms too sheltered, and for forms too free, 
Where no vexatious villa greets the eye, 

| Or blazing chateau proud with whited walls. 


Here is a strain of picty, such as pervades W ords- Here save the lone King-fisher rattling o’er 


worth’s best poetry : 
I do not walk alone; 
For stil! I feel thy arm is round me, and | 
Thy law above, Thou who art all in all! | 
Whose goodness guides, whose truth endears tho 


repose, 


| Belted with blue, and half an azure wave, 

| Or the great Northern diver, laughing bird, 

| Saluting with her lonely peals the shore, 
Nought thee shall trouble; 


here thou can’st 


| And dream away the pains of ardent life, 


——— | Forego ambition and the world’s applause 
y what were all to man ‘ ate 
Without whose prosence, want we . Stretching along the bank, fanned by the wind, 


Save a far-clouded gleam of deepening night? Bs 
(p. 9.) 


| That even in summer heats, from the cool surface 
; Quaff a breath of life, forget thy madness, 


Here is another picture of the Spring. Thecan  ppy contriving wit, that made the stoop 
vas is the river bank, where the Indian used to) To things beneath thyself. Around, the woods 


make his feasts: 

The blackbird’s trill 
Calis up his dusky mate from the stiff twigs 
Of copse, the Buttonbush that brings no leaf 
As yet,—and on his wing the stripe of flame 
Darts like a crimson meteor o'er the blue. 
On floating logs grave tortoises enjoy 
The watery dream, for hope returns to all— 
The everlasting hope returns with Spring; 


, Lift up most ample canopies, old Pines 

| Yellow with spendthrift lichens, whispering groves 
| Where youthful Birches frolic in their prime, 

| And ever graceful Maples, with light leaves 

| That turn the zephyr’s kiss. 


(pp. 34-5.) 


THE BLUEBERRY PASTURE. 


| For now the upland pastures, draped with grean, 
| Invite us to that pleasing task unsung, 
| The Berry-tield, where in a frolic chain, 


| of the’ indefinable graces of poesy. Faults 


The Commonwealt 
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emy friend Honexcome take notice of the 
for said he, “My wife woald die of a week’s 
usckeep oe Butsurely no buchclor ever 
had so meny.of the domestic virtues which mat- 
Yimony is held to promote. Morose is not a word 
in his dictionary; he is the true model of cheerful 
spirits and a kindly humor, such as I have noted 
heretofore .inhis kingmen, Sir-Roger, who was 
also unmarried, as my readers will remember. 
Indeed, there is someshing, [cannot find a name 
for it, which seems to turn the Coverley race from 
the married state, so that I fear the name may soon 
be entirely lost, for want of heirs male, 

But, to come to my matter: I found the house full 
of company, young and old, but all gay; for there is 
an infection in the Squire’s nature that will not al- 
low vapors inside the four tides that wash his do- 
mains. I landed about four of the clock in the 
afternoon, and found the whole party practising 
or observinga game which I had heard of, but 
never seen; they call it Croquet. Itis played 
with wooden balls and hammers, much like the 
wooden hammer of a carpenter, only with a longer 
handle. These they paint as carefully as your 
fine lady does her face; only they use more colors, 
for lsaw orange and green and blue, as well as 
the white and red and brown and black, which are 
the pigments of the fair, 

The place where the party had gathered was 
reached by a winding path leading through the 
garden to a sloping Jawn open to the sun and the 
sea breeze. As we passed along the garden walk 
I was not sorry to perceive that SquikE EDWARD 
had in gardening the same taste with myself. In- 
deed I suspect him to have been the gentleman 
whose letter (signe? C.) was given to the readers of 
the SPECTATOR a week or two before my visit. He 
has several acres about his bouse, which he calls 
his garden, and which +a skillful gardener would 
not know what to call. It is a confusion of kitch- 
en and puarterre, orchard and flower garden, which 
lie so mixed and interwoven with one another, 
that if a foreigner, who had seen nothing of our 
country, should be conveyed there at his first Jand- 
ing, (as I am told some have been) he would look 
upon it as a natural wilderness. His flowers grow 
in several parts of the garden in the greatest lux- 
uriancy and profusion. There is the same irregu- 
larity in his plantations, and he is pleased, he says, 
when walking in a labyrinth of his own raising, 
not to know whether the next tree he shall meet 
with is an apple or an elm, a fig or a pear tree. 
Amid these trees, where the birds make their 
haunts, he does not suffer a gun to be shot off ora 
boy to prowl. He values his garden more for be- 
ing full of black birds than of cherries, and very 
frankly gives them his fruit for their songs. I 
wish the same were not true of his ducks and hens 
and Guinea fowl, and that stately bird they have 
lately brought over from Virginia; for these are 
so prolific, and so musical about the very doors 


t, for a tural poem so tweet, 80 fresh, 80 full 


enough there are, and such faults as would 
verses on his fingers, and does not sec that 
there may be beauty enough in one good line to 
atone for twenty rugged ones. The very genius 
of the poet seems to have led him into vices of the 
most ungrammatical description. Striking off a 
fine verse ina heat, he was too impatient of the 
details of composition to revise his page, and so 
makes ludicrous mistakes,:as if he had written 
with his eyes shut, or his paper upside down. For 
instance, 


All farfetched, harrowing curbstones 

Of excuse, that fit men’s actions to their 
Consciences, and so achieve content 

At the expense of honor, 


seems like a boy’s attempt to break verse up into 
prose; ’tis the mere disjecta mem»ra poete. Then 
the punctuation is enough to drive John Wilson to 
insanity, and seems to have been sprinkled in on 
old Dexter’s principle, ‘“‘to pepper and salt as you 
please.” We have corrected this in the passages 
quoted,‘ and have occasionally removed a word 
from a line too long into one too short. But we 
do not feel sure that we have always hit the secret 
of the poct’s measure, The fules of scanning do 
not always apply to the most musical verse, or, at 
ally rate, apply poetically, not prosaically. Tere 
is a melodious passage exactly in point: 


Then let us read in June Boccaccio’s stories, 
Told in gardens fair hard by Firenze’s walls. 


Nothing could be better, yet who can scan the 
second line, according to the rules laid down for the 
iambic pentameter, (or rather the dimeter cata- 
lectic)? It is trochaic throughout, with a cata- 
lectic syllable, yet it blends easily with the iambic 
measure. Doubtless the poet’s ear guided him, 
without his noticing the difference between a tro- 
chee and an iambus. 

Inconsistency, incongruity, runs through the 
thought, no less than the metre. The transitions 
are often abrupt, sometimes forced, sometimes en- 
tirely bewildering. So much the more need to read 
the whole again and again, The meaning will 
grow upon you as you read and meditate, and 


SS : 
‘band, for the passages we have italicised are 





marked with his privatestamp. An invincible ten- 

dency to‘put contingencies, however improbable, 

as facts,—an offensive style where there is cvery 

reason to avoid giving offence,—a studied contempt 
for the opinions of other nations,—these are char- 

teristics of Mr. Seward’s later writing, and these 

appear infull force in this newspaper manifesto. 

{f the blind policy and unmannerly assumptions 
of our Seerctary of State, added to the gross out- 
rages on our commerce and the insults offered to 
our Government by the English merchants and 
legislators, shall at last generate war between us 
and England, it will be a terrible calamity to both 
nations and to the world. But we are confident 
that the English Government docs not desire war, 

and thatif we hada statesman to manage our 
foreign policy we should easily avoid one. Let us 
assert every jot of our rights in every controversy 
with England, but let us do it with decent firm- 
ness, not with boastful and spasmodic temper. 
Let us give England our ultimatum, if we cannot 
avoid coming to that, and let us prepare for war 
with her, bat why make public proclamation of 
what we will and what we can do? 

We do not anticipate war with England, unless 
we first have war with France; for England is of 
all the great nations slowest to engage in war ex- 
cept with weak powers like Japan. England todk 
no part in the Italian war, nor would she have en- 
gaged in the Crimean, but for the craft of the 
French Emperor; she abstained from the revolu- 
tionary wars of 1849, just as she now does from a 
contest in behalf of Poland; and though we have 
had many threats of war from her, in 1839, in 1846, 
in 1856, and at other times, we have never been in 
great danger of actual war. Nor are we now. 

But Napoleon’s hopes lie in war. He strength- 
ened his ill-acquired power by the Russian war; he 
secured its renewed strength by his Italian war; 
he has now two chances, as he thinks, to escape 
political ruin in France; one by making war for 
Poland, the other by establishing a great French 
dependency in America. One, he believes would 
keep him arbiter of Europe, as he is,—the other 
he hopes would give him the political control of 
America. To Napoleon, war is a necessity, to Eng- 
land itis a fearful possibility; the one is in no 
haste to bring it on, but means to have it; the 
other means to avoid it in all possible ways. It 





though the passage be as intricate as a Greek cho- 
rus, it-will reward study as well. Here is precisely 
the difference between this author and most mod- 
ern poets. ‘‘More, is meant than meets the ear,” 
while with them, less is meant than is said. There 
are lines in this little book that will live as long as 
any written since Milton, while other poets are for- 
gotten as soon as read. It was this poet who said 
“If my bark sink, ’tis to another sea,” 

and this, too, is his— 

“Pursues a swift breeze o’er a rocky ground,”— 


and windows, that the morning hours are as good 
as lost for any sleep one can get there. 

Arrived at the lawn where the wickets were sct, 
we found there the fair Celestina, the learned Aris- 
tarchus, Hippolyta, the ruddy Amazon who can 
sail a boat like any waterman, Eucharis, tall and 
white armed, Tranquilla, shy and blushing, the pos- 
itive Mercator, the ever young Dentata, and my 
young fricud Captain Sentry, with his newly mar- 
ried wife, who never would play on the same side 
with her husband, and was fit to spoil her pretty 
face with crying every time her ball was croqueted, 
as they style it when one player drives off the ball 
of an enemy or comes to the rescue of a friend. 

The game seemed to be a feeble sort of Cricket, 
well suited to women and children, or even old fel- 
lows like Witt HonEycoms and myself, but not 
worthy the nerves of our young men. They start 
their balls from a painted post, and drive them by 
smart fillips through the little arches or wickets, 
set in irregular order about the field; and he that 
first gets back to the stake, without playing out of 
turn, isthe winner. I could not explain, even if I 
had understood all the intricacies of the sport, but 
what with the pretty faces of the ladies, their petti- 
coats caught up to give them greater freedom in 
the striking, and showing neatly turned ankles and 
the whole structure of their high heeled shoes, 


and this— 

“That saw ere deluged Noah at the plough,”’— 
and this— 

“Or leagues of dullness self-persuaded rare,”— 
and this 
“Where slow through modest valleys creep the 

streams.” 

We might multiply these single line citations till 
we had as many as there are inthe fragments of 
Ennius, and much better ones. Our complaint 
against the poct is that he does not make his work 
like his sample; he dilates with vast conceptions 


is for our interest to make Napoleon show his 
hand. He cannot fight two wars so far apart; if 


| he accepts our offer of battle in behalf of Mexico, 


land we can easily drive him out of Mexico, as Mr. 
Seward truly, though offensively declares. In fight- 
ing him, too, we shall be fighting in the interests 
of civilization and freedom, while a war with Eng- 
land would only inure to the benefit of tyrants, 
and put back for many years the hopes of man- 
kind. 

And yet we have as good grounds for fighting 
England as nations have commonly required to 
justify them in the sight of the world. Mr. Cob- 
den’s speech partly shows what they are. The 
precise issue mad@ by our Government is thus 
stated in a letter from London, dated two days be- 
fore Mr. Cobden spoke: 

The two monster iron-clads now being construct- 
ed by the British capitalists in English docks for 
the rebels are nearly ready for sea. I am confident 
that a preliminary official notice has been served 


upon the government of Great Britain by the prop- 
er officer of the American government, that if the 


he will lose France; if he strikes a blow for Po-- 
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upon the independence of Poland with the restora - 
tion of the boundaries of 1772. 

The Moniteur publishes an article severely at- 
tacking the policy of Prussia. 
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whom three hundred and fifty-six were children. 
In this eity the number of deaths ‘of pergons of 
Americaa parentage, last week, was forty-mine; of 
forcigm parentage one hundred and thirty-seven, 
total one hundred and eighty-six; but we have no 
information as to how many were killed by the 
heat. Such extreme heat is said not to have oc- 
eurred for so long a period at once for forty years. 
In Boston on Monday at 3 P. M., the thermome- 
ter stood at%0,—at 10P.M. 81, at midnight, 
79, at sunrise. Tuesday, 75; since.when the air has 
been cooled by showers. This will be remembered 
as one of the hottest summers ever known. 


Thomas Carlyle has written in MacMillan for 
August what he calls “The American [iad in a 
Nutshell,” and it proves to bea “‘fusty nut with 
no kernel” of humanity or candor in it. He rep- 
resents Peter of the North accusing Paul of the 
South of hiring his servants ‘‘for life, not by the 
month or year, asI do.” “The risk is my own,” 
says Paul, “I am willing to take the risk. Hire you 
your servants by the month or the day,and get 
straight to Heaven,—leave me to my own method.” 
on our armies in Louisiana, South Carolina and | But Peter says ‘No I wont,—I will beat your 
Mississippi. We have as yet no accurate statis- | brains out first.” “And,” says this clear-sighted 
tics of the increased loss by disease, but it must be | observer, Mr. Carlyle, ‘he is trying dreadfully ever 
very large. Exhaustion, caused ®y along journey since, but cannot. yet manage it.” Here then we 
to perform a required duty, occasioned the death | have the upshot of all Mr. Carlyle’s fine writing 
LIEUTENANT RIPLEY, of the Twenty-ninth regi- about the Eternities and the Verities, the Everlast- 
ment, whose many virtues the Advertiser does not | ing Yea, and such things as were wont to stir the 
exaggerate in its affectionate notice of his carcer. | bivod of generous young men twenty years ago.— 
He was the grandson of Captain Gamaliel Brad- | The Centre of Indifference is the point where the 
ford of Duxbury, an officer of the Revolution, | great Transcendentalist now stands, and to his 
whose father, of the same name, was a Colonel un- | mighty mind, that “permanent endowment of all 
der Washington, and acompanion and friend of | the vices,” as his witty countryman called slavery, 
Kosciusko. Their first ancestor in this country | is merely a method of hiring labor for life! The 
was Governor Bradford of Plymouth. The pater- same wise discrimination by which the historian 
nal grandfather of LieuTENANT RIPLEY was the of the French Revolution arrives at this result, 
venerable Dr. Ripley of Concord well known for | would set down Mahomet as a procurer with a turn 
his fifty years’ labor in the ministry. It did not re- fur praying, Cromwell asa knave who stole the 
quire a famous ancestry—to give LIEUTENANT | crown he affected to despise, and Burnsas a drunk- 
RipLeya claim to public regard; hisown services| en ploughman who ruined his farming by his 
deserve special mention. He was one of the first to scribbling. Mr. Carlyle must look out for his he- 
enter the service when the war broke out, and he | rocs, for once he abandons his faith in that divine 
has continued in it, without promotion and almost | spark which makes the human soul of more value 
without ambition, except to serve his country and | than salt, down goes his fine structure of history 
the cause of freedom. He leaves a wide circle of | and criticism, the work of a lifetime. It is painful 
friends to mourn his death, which is no less glori- | to see so great a man hacking away with his jaz- 
ous than if he had fallen in battle. ged axe atthe trees he planted in his nobler youth. 
The hearts which he inspired will mourn over his 


The summer climate of the South tells fearfully 





The Potomac army is near its old position on the | against the base cause he has stooped to defend. 
Rappahannock, and is not expected to fight any | We have been asked for Mr. Conway’s authority 
more great battles at present. Gen. Gilmore is | in saying that Mr. Carlyle had received treasonable 
makinz his preparations to reduce Fort Sumter, an | letters from leading Southerners many years ago. 
undertaking which he feels competent to perform. | Mr. Carlyle himself told Mr. Conway of the fact, 
He has received reinforcements; among other reg- | in a conversation last spring. 
iments the Fifty-tifth Massachusetts, which we | 
hope will not be thrown away as the Fifty-fourth } Gold has fluctuated but little this week, and all 
was. Gen. Banks has visited Vicksburg, and Gen. | between the limits of 126 and 129. It stands now 
Herron is said to be organizing a campaign against /at 126, The New York banks hold. $33,156,548, 
Mobile. Gen. Grant has senta part of his forces | the Boston banks $7,798,275. 
to Louisiana, to take the place of the nine montis | During his recent visit to New York, Secretary 
men who are coming home by way of the Missis- Chase, on consultation with the capitalists of that 
sippi, in great numbers. From Gen. Rosecrans | city, determined to continue the sales of five-twen- 
and Gen. Foster we have no important news.. | tics until after ten days’ notice to the public of 
Advices from General Rosecrans’ army are to | their discontinuance. : 
Friday evening last. At that time the General’s | Plates for treasury notes bearing five per cent. 
headquarters were at Dechard, Tenn. The rail- | interest, and payable one year after date, are being 
road in running order to Bridgeport, and sup- prepared for use, should it be found exptdient. ‘ 
plies were regular and abundant. Brageg’s head- | No doubt is now entertained of the ability of 
quarters were at Chattanooga. He has about 20,- j the Secretary to procure all the funds necessary to 
000 men. | the successful prosecution of the war, if econom- 
All the rebel territory west of the Mississippi | ically and vigorously prosecuted. 
will soon be cleared of every organized rebel force. 
Gen. Davidson is marching down the centre of| The St. Paul’s Press of the 4th instant says that 
Arkansas, and in several little affairs with the ene- | on the 10th ult., Gen. Sibley’s Indian Ex pedition 
my has been entirely successful. Already the peo- | was within thirty-five miles of Devil’s Lake, and 
ple of Jacksonport are said to be fleeing before Da- had seen no traces of the Indians. It is not true 
vidson’s approach, Another expedition is on the that he had found great scarcity of water and grass 
point of starting into this western country, which | on his route. Half breed hunters reported that a 
will help to complete the work of crushing the re- | few days previously a Sioux camp of six hundred 
bellion. | lodges had divided into three parties, Little Crow’s 
A Cairo letter of the 4th inst., to the Tribune, | adherents forming one, and had gone in different 
States that an expedition is fitting out, and is part- | directions. General Sibley had left his heavy trans- 
ly on the way, consisting of cavalry, infantry and | portation behind, at Camp Atchison, under a suit- 
artillery, from Cape Girardeau and some other | able detachment,and pressed on rapidly with the re 
posts, for Little Rock, Arkansas. | mainder of his command and twenty-five days’ ra- 
It is highly probable that it will terminate in| tions. His force consists of twenty-three hundred 
taking possession, not only of the capital, but of | men, well equipped. 
all the northern part of the State. Since Cooper’s | -_— 
defeat by Gen. Blunt, the rebels have no organized | The New York rioters continue to get their de- 
army left, except the defeated and broken one un- | serts before Recorder Hoffman, who, though a 
der Holmes, who, hanging around Helena, is pre- | democrat, is a true patriot, and respects the majes- 
paring himself for being totally finished. Large | ty of justice. In this city, James Campbell, Mi- 
reinforcements at last accounts were reaching | chael McNamara, Robert McCarron, Michael Gib- 
Helena. } bons and John McGrath, who were arrested for 


The military news is not important this week. | wilful delusion, while they turn his own weapons . 


and flashes with lightning like imaginations; and 
then he stammcrs and creeps and mars what he 
has done well. But loftiness of aim never forsakes 
him, even in the midst of his grotesque and care- 
less moods; when the wing of his Muse tires and 
stoops we can still say of him, as Dante did of 
himself: 

Here vigor failed the towering fantasy,— 

But yet the will rolled onward like a wheel. Me 

In even motion, by the love impelled ’ 

That moves the sun in heaven and all the stars. 


THE CONTINENTAL MonrTuiy for August, is 
less lively than some of the preceding numbers. 
Itis announced that C. G. Leland and Edmund 
Kirke have withdrawn from the editorial manage- 
ment, and they seem to have carried someof the 
sprightliness of the magazine with them. There 
are several good articles, however,—one of 
great interest at this time on the connection of Jef- 
ferson Davis with Repudiation in Mississippi, from 
the pen of R. J. Walker. It is conclusive as to the 
complicity of the Confederate President in a 
shameless fraud. Mr. II. G. Spaulding’s paper on 
the South Carolina Freedmen, is also a valuable 


contribution to our knowledge concerning them. 
% 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

From Ticknor and Fretps. Austin E.iior. 
By Henry Kingsley. 

HospiraL TRANSPORTS. 

Dr. Houmgks’ Oration. 

From D. APPLETON AND Co. SUPPLEMENT TO 
Ure’s Dictionary. Edited by Robert Hunt. 

HeEaT CONSIDERED AS A Monge or Motion. 
By John Tyndall. 

A MANUAL oF DEvorTions. 
Bishop of Indiana. 


By George Upfold 


(which they clapped on the ballevery now and 
then), their shouts of laughter, and cries of impa- 
tience,the solemn visages of the men,and the gravity 
with which they swing their mallets, and ail the 
little by-play that went on, I was never more en- 
tertained in my life; not even at Mr. C—r’s tragedy, 
that cost me as many tears of laughter, as he would | 
fuin have made me shed for terror and pity. | 

There was no end of quarreling amoung the play- | 
ers, and I believe that but for the presence of so 
many spectators, (besides myself,) the smiling 
Dentata, who seems to be all gentleness would | 
with her mallet have broken the head of poor Mrs. 
Sentry when thatimpetuous lady croqucted her ball 





the game. All these questions were noted down 
by CarTain SENTRY to be settled at a sort of as- 
sizes held by Squire Epwarp under the great 
trees in front of his house, where he has put up 
for a judgment seat the jawbone of a whale which 
chance cast ashore on his island. 

Being accustomed to consider all things with re- | 
gard to their publick utility, and to put that Cas- | 
sian question freely, Cui bono fucrit ?—whom will | 
it serve ?—I meditated much, on Croquet, when | 


kept awake at night by my rheumatism, or in the 


The Herald has the following :— ° 


Fort Buiunrt, I. T., Aug. 2.—A battle is immi- 
nent at this point. 


former permits the two iron-clads, now building 
for the rebels in British docks, to be turned over to 


forced by the returning of Cooper’s force of 4000, 


ican shipping upon the high seas, the government 
augmented by Cabeli’s Arkansas Brigade, 2500 


ot the United States will accept the act on the part 
of Great Britain asa peenentionot war, and will an strong. The Union force here is but 2590 efficient 
accordingly. The greatest excitement prevails on | men. The Thirteenth Kansas Infantry and a bat- 
the subject in court circles. 1t will be brought up | talion of the Sixth Kentucky Cavalry, in al! 800 


in the House of Commons by Mr. Cobden. men, are making forced marches from Fort Scott, 

and are expected here on-Thursday. About Sun- 

The Washington J?epublican, it should be said, | day next Gen. Blunt will cross and attack. The 

is edited by Mr. 8. P. Hanscomb, whose connec- | In attack lies our safety. We cannot stay without 

tion with the administration is not so close as Mr. | being surrounded, and we cannot retreat without 
disaster. We believe in “Blunt and victory.” 





ax 5 Pees Since our victory at Honey | 
the rebel authorities to be employed against Amer- | gprines, on the 17th ult., the rebels have been rein- | 


strong, and Bailey’s Texas Brigade, about 500 | 


| General says he will make it a fight or a foot race. | 


away from the stake, just at the critical moment of 


Seward’s, but whose style, if he is really the writer 
of the paragraph quoted, is very similar to that of 
the Secretary of State. 








The following is from the New York Evening 


JUSTIOE TO THE SOLDIERS OF FREE- | 
D 


{ 


| The movement to raise $50,000 in aid of recrui- | 
| ing for colored regiments is meeting with great suc- | 
Upwards of $20,000 have already been sub- 
scribed here. We give some of the subscriptions. 
Amos A. Lawrence, $1000; J. M. Forbes, 1000; | 
| Geo L. Stearns, 1000; Martin Brimmer 1000; Sam- ! 
| uel G. Ward, 500; Wm. Endicott, Jr., 500 James 


cess. 


their connection with the Cooper street riot, have 
| been indicted for the murder of Mr. Wm. Currier, 
who was killed while in the armory of the Artillery 
; company. They will probably be arraigned in the 
Supreme Court, carly in October next. 

Governor Seymour’s correspondence with the 
President is cool for this warm weather. He 
| the impndence to give information and advice to 
' Mr. Lincoln concerning the draft in New York 

which he has promised his “‘friends’’? he will sus- 
' pend. We have not room for the letters. The draft 
| in New Hampshire has begun. 


has 


Mr. D. H. Craig, for many years the t clegraphic 
agent for the New York Associated Press, has 
withdrawn from that position, and is succeeded by 
Mr. Bradford, a gentleman who is well known not 


| only for his experience, but for his uniform cour- 


tesy and his desire to do equal and exact justice to 
all the persons concerned in the receipt of authen- 
tic intelligence. 


Post: | L. Little, 500; J. H. Wolcott, 500; E. 8. Philbrick, 


During the last visit the lamented General | 500; J. Wiley Edmands, 500; Daniel Denny, 500; | 


Mitchel made to this city, we heard him relate an | ,,, ’ ,, is 
incident of the campaign in southern Tannessce. W. F. Weld, 500; John Bertram, 500; Henry 


Every one recollects the wonder and admiration | Sayles, 300; Edward Whitney, 300; Thomas Howe, | 


excited by his rapid @nquest and firm hold of the | 300; George RK. Russell, 300; Alpheus Hardy, 300; 


Mr. Whiting’s masterly letter, which we print in 
another column, deserves a longer notice than we 
can give it this week. We commend it to our 
| rq@miers’ most careful perusal. 


morning by my host’s importunate poultry yard | jong line of the Tennessee river in northern Ala- 


under my window. I bethought me how many | 
evils for mankind, and especially for the fair sex, 
spring from idleness, for which this game is an in- 
fallible cure, and it has seemed to me that its gen- 
eral introduction at our country houses will do 
much to improve the time and the manners, as | 
well as to break up the monotonous way of life of 
our country gentry and their families. I doubt 

even if the princes of Europe with their wives and 

mistresses, could find so much time to set the world 

by the ears if they were fairly initiated in Croquet. 

This mimic war might spare us many that are real 

and bloody, and I am sure that there is not a privy 

council in Europe that does so little harm in the 

world, nor acourt that judges more justly than} 
Squirré CoveRLEY’s Oyer and Termincr, Whale- 
bone Hall, 











bama. He was able to hold this with his small 
| force, the General said, only by means of a most 
| perfect spy-system, which kept him constantly and 
| accurately informed of every movement of the 
euemy opposite him. 


His spies were negroes, and | 


' Grant, Warren and Company, 300; C. G. Loring, | 
1250; J. W. Brooks, 250; H. L. Pierce 250; | 
| Estes Howe, 150; Samuel, Frothingham 200; 
| J. Sullivan Warren, 100; George W. Bond, | 
| 100; Wright and Potter, 100; Philbrick and Par- | 


We this week conclude Mr. Alcott’s papers on 
Gardening, and begin a fine story, translated from 
the German expressly for the Commonwealth. It 
will run through three numbers ‘of our paper. 


they were selected, organized and instructed by an 
extraordinary man—aslave. General Mitchel de- | sons, 100; James A. Dupee, 100; Mrs. S. Phil- 
scribed him as a person of great capacity, of the cool- | brick, 100; Dr. George Putnam, 100; Charles W. 
est courage, and of the utmost devotion to the Union Pierce, 100: John J. May, 100: J zn Se 
cause. He travelled on foot from plantation,to Pierce, 100; John J. May, 100; J. H. Stepltenson, 
plantation, within the rebel lines, and on every | 100; Thomas Sherwin, 100. 
place selected —_— slaves, i pe pr it became a | The committee who have this matter in charge 
give notice to our forces opposite of every movemen : Sane a 
of rebel troops near them. He traversed this line | 8 ‘© memoralize the President on the ees 
of spies constantly, in order to make sure of the . Of allowing colored men to volunteer in Kentucky 
! and the other Border States. Major STEARNS 


vigilance of his agents. 
The result was that not a squadron of horse, not | pnybjishes a letter, explaining why the fund needs 
a company of infantry could be moved by the reb- ;. f A or ati , . 
els without the immediate knowledge of General | t© ¢ raised; we wish he would publish his letter 
t ed . . . . . 
Mitchel. to an eminent Kentuckian on the subject of enlist- 
bis man’s forceps angeles per a ao | ing colored soldiers in that State. It is said to be 
ters; he saw there often him whom he called his , . ; 3 ie : : 
slave. He threatened him with vengeance, because , ¥'? much to the point, Governor Andrew de- 


Miss Alcott’s Mountain Letters are deferred till 
next week. ® 


Our friend, the Reverend Mr. Potter of New Bed- 
ford, must have been surprised to learn from our 
last paper that he was the pastor of Harriet Tub- 
;man. For “her pastor” read “Mr. Potter,” In 
| the leader of last week read “unite us at home” 

for “smite.” 


Jefferson Davis’ Proclamation to his people is a 
| paper of great significance, showing how near the 
quick our victories have cut. 
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Save that the Indian bow no longer twangs | Knit by gay industry, the healthy band 
one f ELiLswortn’s Primary BLACKBOARD CHART rs rvic | clared at Williamstown the other day, that we 
he knew that in some way he was serviceable to Ys | The Maine Democrats celebrated Thanksgiving State taal 


Along the meadow, nor his watch fires light 
The lonely tresses of the ambushed wood. | * * #® While we pluck 
(pp. 11, 12.) | The abundant fruit, adapted to the hand, 


| Of bounding children go— * * * 
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the Union. He demanded his return to slavery, 
which General Mitchel of course refused. After a 
while, as is well known, Mitchel was removed, and 
a commander ofa different character put in his 


' Gen. Thomas has gone west again to help raise 


must have an army of 250,000 colored soldiers, and FS: ; 3 
| by nominating for Governor on the 6th, Mr. Bion 


Bion Bradbury, a Peace man of the Pierce School, 


them. ; High , ; 
who, according to his friend Anderson, will with- 


oppose a 
tion and ! 
of the co 


By Jonn W.S. Hows. The Philadelphia Inquirer, says an order has | 


Licgut. By Heven Mover. 


place. ‘Before I had time to vet out of the Strate 


of Lier preag ps many ee useful to our ey Meg been received directing that the colored regiment, 
returned to his master by my successor, and prob- re ‘ : 3 RS ye eee 
ably flogged to death,” said General Mitchel. which has been encamped at Chelton Hill since its home the: Mew York theope. This ts like the im- 


Who can listen unmoved to sucha story of . formation, shall leave as soon as_ possible for : : 
: - i . , mortality Porson allowed to a modern poet, who 
wrong and perfidy? Does it not seem as though | Charleston, 8. C. Another colored regiment is | 4 ig Air 
was to be read ‘‘when Homer and Virgil are for- 


From A. WILLIAMS AND Co. THE . | en us from the French occupation with Mexico, and ‘hi OS : cre sits ‘ 
Co, Tam Bannan ; we invoked the curse of God upon our cause bY | now forming in that city. Its ranks are fast filling | : oe : Sarg 

so atrocious a wickedness ? | ik hs ees ead Aa te Rae ot “ill gotten, and not till then.”’ Speaking of Virgil re- 

Ps ARE 1 Ae HORE HONS Te SEW CARP TONE PEt leds os that Mr. Virgil Delphini, Parris made a 


;1sM or Stavgery. New Edition, with a Dedica- | called on our Government to demand of France an 
attitude more in harmony with her traditional pol- Bene ee ae aelehty ane tg bes ' have reached the number required. : : 

; F which is not pledged to curse a nation which al- | | violent anti-war speech at the Convention. The 

ee re ee on | lows such outrages to be inflicted upon its defend- | people of Maine will write the “Epitaph of Bron’ 

the ink dry on our paper when word came that it) oy, and friends. From the first day of the war, at the September election. 

is towards England that our cannon are to be| such wrongs have been constantly done to the 
black man and the first word of rebuke public and 

| official is yet to be uttered by the government. 

| The President’s recent order of retaliation, which 


draw the Maine soldiers from the field, if chosen 


Observe in these lines which we have marked And place, and hour, while slowly o’er the hills 
Governor, as soon as Governor Seymour orders 


the charming flow of the verse,—the thought and | The unnerved day piles her prodigious sunshine. 
he | Here be gardens of Hesperian mould, 
the melody mingling so intimately that you cannot | po occos rare, temples of birch and fern, 
say whether it be the music of the idea or of the | Preserves of light-green sumac, Ivy thick, 
measure that delights you so much. The same! And old stone-fences tottering to their fall, 
mastery of poetic expression is heard in this rep- And gleaming lakes that cool invite the bath, 
resentation of the song of the sammer birds: And most acrial mountains for the west. 
: (pp. 45-6.) 
These are the voices 
Of the unnumbered birds that fill the sphere 
With their delicious harmony, prolonged 
And ceaseless, so that at no time it dics, 
Vanquishing the expectation by delay. 
Still added notes from the first Robin’s larum 
On the walnut’s bough, to the Veery’s flute, 
Who from the furthest deep of the wet wood, 
In martial trilis railies his liquid lay,— 
And the blithe whistling Oriole pours his joy. 
(p. 18.) 
In the description of the cat-bird’s nest, 
poot’s humor peeps out for the first time,— 
Rather let us pursue 
The shaded path that in the thicket ends; 
Where in the blueberry the cat-bird builds 
Shapely of twigs his nest, and mewing near, 
Prociaims the royal emeralds to all eyes. 
Here would the mischief loving boy, a pest, 
Deal prompt confusion, dragging to earth, 
Remorseless as the fates, the frail design, 
Wreck in a moment the neat finished house, 
And with capricious finger smash o’erjoyed 
The oval of the egg,—short funeral! 
Nor trust to lesson him, with brass his nerves 
Tighttwisted might appal whole decalogues. 
(p- 16.) 
Bat by no means for the last, as witness these 
descriptions of the fisherman and his con/réres; 
Nought bat the solitary fisher comes, 
More like a weedy tuft than living man, 
Lest he should Jose his finny prey,— 
And half concealed, along the green copse side, 
Or on the shore, unmoving, calmly spread, 
Mimics the maple stump and core of soil. 
Strange fisherman! whoee highest aim may soar 
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War Pictures FROM THE SovuTH. WAR WITH ENGLAND. 


Estvan. We last week pointed out the dangers that threat- 


By B. 











By Hon. Cnarves SUMNER. 


THE GAME OF CROQUET. 


To the Editor of the Commonwealth—Dear Sir: ‘ 
Some weeks since you informed your readers | pointed. Anarticlein the Washington Repudli- 


can, apparently dictated by Mr. Seward, con- 


tion, 








The China brings news from Europe up to the 
2nd. The London papers were discussing the riots | 
in New York and the fall of Port Hudson. The = ‘tye merited honors paid to the brave mulatto, 
| Confederate loan was at 15 per cent discount. | Caprain CaILLoux, who died at Port Hudson, at 

The Times has an editorial on Archbishop the head of his company, have called forth from 
_ Hughes’ speech to the New York rioters. It says the New O:leans correspondent of the World the 
it defies analysis and riva’s in obseurity the re-| most infamous scurrility in his account of the fu- 


THE SEA. 
| Survey the sliding sands, that down the bank 
{ Ever precipitate, next snatched away 
| By ceascless waves, so lead a moving life, 

Now for a little fixed to Mother Earth, 
| Then sweeping far, erect new shoals, whereon 
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that this game, which you described at length, was 
| The hapless mariner, his chart revoked, but lately introduced into Eng!tand. If you will look | tains the following indiscrect and needless statc- | we heartily approve, announces no law founded 
at your Spectator (Addison’s) No. 636, you will ; ments: | upon justice, no principle; recognizes no rights as 


this writer exhibits. avoiding t ; 
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rights. 
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| PR Ae ea | If there shall be a slight occasion for hostilities, | belonging to the colored soldier and to be defended sponses of the Delphian oracle. Hatred of England | pera}. How any newspaper professing to be read 
| Knows no pause, aa sede aver: veneered Che aieae perhaps have occasion to change your mind. For i Hei adalat aie likely to de involved in ene by the government which claims his service and is the key ache. 1 he Times is not surprised that , by decent men can admit such a letter, the Worul 
| Curling transparent to long lines of foam, | fear you should not have the volume at hand,I) G1» s¢cam marine will at once be converted into his life; it is simply a proclamation of the lez tali- the Archbishop, in a moment of self-consciousness, must explain The New York riots show no 
| When softer airs dally with summer hours, copy the paper out for your readers. | privateers, and the commerce of Great Britain | onis. Can we look for the blessing of God upon a told his — - they — possibly consider meaner malignity towards the colored race than 
| Next, hurled in surges like a cannonade, Yours truly, wili be driven from the ocean. Thus does the, policy which is prompted only by the desperate ne- ~ cg a ae — ae Laird ; lion 
| Where worlds in contest join, battle the coast, NorTes AND QUERIES criminal neglect of the Quecn of England’s advis- | cessitics of the white man, and not by a sense of © Se tte a yo SER ANE sia : wan _— 2 ‘ San ees blishes Mrs. Child’s tribute 
Tossing the ship a pebble in its palm. (p. 39.) : 3 - - . ers tend to the disturbance of the peace of the | justice? iciency P = abi ence - support of his assertion The Evening ‘ost pa jishes Mrs. Child’s tribute 
: Cambridge, August 12th, 1863. world, War is not desirable even with England, | REE Cie that he was invited to build ships for the American | to the noble Colonel Shaw whom she knew well. 
And again, THE SPECTATOR. hit ‘ae . tee, “= pores A pe of | REVIEW OF THE WEEK Government, and demands the name of his anony- We are glad to learn on good authority that Gen 
—In the volley of the surging main NO..636. WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER22. 1714. spirit Ses ee eo iaeiihataaan ide ica mous correspondent. eral Gilmore does not share the hateful prejudice 
| Man’s Reets blow off like apples, and o’erstrew Yon ex quovis ligno fit Mercurius. st i, ticineali oan aa cars, and make no} I the absence of any exciting news from the | Mr. Laird’s published letters do not bear out his | azainst the negroes which some of his otlicers 
The Alpsand Andes of the sunken world. In Croguet ’tis not skill that’s all, apna its avd 2 nae aun of Eng- | W@!, the great topic for the past week has been the | statement in Parliament, for they are mauifestly @ have manifested, and that it will be no fault of his 
AUTUMN’S HARBINGERS. You cannot win with every ball. | land during the trying . anal “tens neahahhe intense heat. The hottest day of the season her: piece of sharp practice on the part of the writers; jf his negro soldiers are not amply protected. Col- 
| O why so soon, most princely Golden-rod, One bright day in September, in company with | troubles has alienated eve agent of the Lova} | Wa the 8d, but in New York, the 9th was hotter, | softhe Vers is justified in its taunts. | onel Higginson, who is at home on sick leave, has 
| So soon,—why yesterday all Summer, | my good friend Witt Hoyercoms, I visited fort states whatever his o sid npon the administra- | t8¢ thermometer there going upto 92. Greatnum-! An alliance between the Scandinavian monar- had his furlough extended. His wound isa con- 
| Now, thy nodding plumes convert our hopes ' the first time at the seat of Epwarp CovERLEY, | dion pi Sie candies oe ie pe These are sig- | bers of person have died of sunstroke and other | chies is considered near at hand. Sweden has ad-! tusion, painful but not dangerous. 
| To Autumn, and endow the verdured lanes Ese.,a consin of my good friend Sir Ross, | niicoss tabtt dial indicate what ‘i future has in | fects of the heat in that city. Of all diseases ' dressed a note to Paris and London protesting en- 
With thy most royal gold? Yet, like all wealth, | now, alas,no more. SquiRE COVERLEY, or, as ‘nach tec Gk ie Kilauea of Mansion te | nine hundred and seventy persons died during the  ergetically against the German Federals execution; General Barlow is at Baltimore, slowly recovering 
Thou hast a cold and hidden sorrow in thee, | he is better known both to his friends and his ten- | yroxico bites othe oe 0 the eaia a should | P&St week, an increase of two hundred and forty- in Holstein. from his wounds. His wife made several attempts 
| As to say, Behold in me a flattery! ants, Squires Epwarp, is a gentleman turned of | pear lnsintied the . np ae the rei States | cight upon the mortality of the previous week, and Gortschakoff, replying to the Austrian note of | during the battle of Gettysburg to reach her hus- 
Think me like an ebbing of the tide, sixty, of a full habit, and a florid countenance, | pee Gps a en ig place peice Republic four hundred and two as compared with the mor- July 19, expresses surprise at Austria’s believing | band, but was fired upon from the rebel lines, one 
When purer splendors, o’er the curling wave, wearing his own grey hair, which methought was ole a the ee sh py ‘isin. aul indeed. | tality of the corresponding weck of 1862. Of the the Russians retain a secret thought that Russia ' of the bullets striking her saddle. 
Seem down its long declivity to glide. | more becoming than my powdered wig would a : : Gores "will ” | deceased five hundred and thirty-eight were chil- . wishes to establish an assimilation between (ali- | aes 
: | itis not improbable that Napoleon will find ex hinks ween | The Nashville Union is informed that the de- 
Ye too, meek asters, violet’s late friends, | been. He lives the greater part of the year on an | couse for quitting a possession which promises no | dten ander five years of age. The number of cia and Poland, but t an agreement between | The ' ’ 
Pale, tranquil constellations of the fall, | island near Plymouth, of which he is the sole pro- | good to Ae ea a oe : deaths from cholera infantum were one hundred Austria, Prassia, and Russia, necessary on account | cline in the price of slaves m the southern part of 
That mark a decadence, why do ye strew | prietor, in an old manor house, embosomed in | “ and eighty; sunstroke and effects of heat one hun- of the assistance rendered to the insurrection by | Kentucky is nearly fifty per cent. It is-only those 
Your fair amenities along the paths j . atkd com jing a noble prospect over the | Now there is much truth in this paragraph, but dred and thirty-four. Galicia. slaves having some ties of family to bind them to 
Of these continuous woodlands, come so soon ? waters that makes the silver frame fora goodly | not one glimmer of wisdom. ‘We can readily be- | The deaths in Philadelphia for the week ending , ‘arsaw, Aug. 1.—In a proclamation the Nation- | the neighborhood that are considered of muck if 
These quotations will give our readers a sample | picture. The squire is a bachelor, and his Hall | lieve Mr. Seward to have written it with his own ! last Saturday were five hundred and sixty-eight, of , al Government rejects any compromise not based l any value. 
. 
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We shall print next week the preliminary report 
of the Emancipation Commission. The London 
Star, we notice is giving its readers fall. abstracts 
of the testimony taken by Col. McKaye et Port 


Royal. 


From Charleston we have news up to the 7th 
inst. Gen. Wilde and his colored regiments from 
Newbern had arrived and would give a good ac- 
count of themselves, It is to be hoped all the col- 
ored troops under Gen. Gilmore will be putin Gen. 
Wilde’s brigade, for in spite of all that his friends 
may say, Geu. Stevenson is not the man to com- 


mand them, and Gen. Wilde is. 
The N. Y. Herald’s Morris [sland correspondent, 





exclude popular education and all other means of 
moral, social and political advaneement. They 
may send back to Congress the same traitors and 
conspirators who have once betrayed the country 
into civit war, and who will thwart and embarrass 
all measures tending to restore the Union by har- 
monizing the iuterests and the institutions of the 
| people; and so, being introduced into camp, asthe 
‘wooden horse into Troy, gain by frand and treason 
that which they could not achieve by feats of arms. 
The insanity of Stater-ights’ doctrines will be 
nourished and strengthened by admitting back a 
conquered people as our equals, and its baleful in- 
fluence cannot be estimated! 

The solemn pledge of freedom offered to the col- 





uuder date of the Sth and 7th insts., reports our | ored citizens by Congress and by the Proclamation 
position stronger and safer than ever, The morale ; Must be broken, and the country and the Govern- 
and confidence of our troops are unexampled, al-| ment covered with unspeakable infgmy. Even 


though the rebels keep pouring in shells from Forts 
Wagner, Sumter and other fortifications. The pro 
tection to our troops is so compicte that our cas- 
ualties are hardly worth noticing. 

On Sunday there was a terrific engagemont be- 
tween the gunboats, monitors, [ronsides and our 
troops on Morris [stand and the rebel forts. The 
rebel guns were finally silenced. 


The N. Y. Herald’s Washington correspondtnt 
has mysterious hints about a reconstruction of the 
Union, to be brought about by a meeting at Wash- 
ington. 

The same correspondent hints that several Cabi- 
net meetings have been held in relation to the 
French policy in Mexico, and that it appears to 
have been decided that permanent occupation by 
the French shall not be permitted, and that the en- 
tire abandonment of Napoleon’s policy there will 
be demanded, even at the hazard of a war. 

This is not improbable, but the authority is not 


good. 





The copperheads having failed in New York, de- 
stroying a presidential candidate in the operation, 
are trying their hand in California. 

The State is full of ramors of the contemplated 
rising of the secessionists. On the 6th an affray 
occurred at Visalia between the secessionists and 
the soldiers stationed there. One of the latter was 
killed and several of the former were wounded. 
Tillan and the adjoining counties in the southern 
part of the State contain numerous secessionists. 
At Visalia great excitement prevailed. 


“WHITING. 





LETTER FROM HON. WM. 
From the Traveller. 
To the Union League of Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen: Your letter has been received, in 
which you have done me the honor of requesting 
me to address the members of the Union League 
of Philadelphia, upon subjects connected with the 
present state of public affairs. 

I have expected, until recently, to be able to com- 
ply with your invitation; but as my engagements 
will, for the present, place it out of my power to 
do so, | beg permission to make a few suggestions 
for your consideration. 

Dangers in the Present Orisis of the War. 

llowever brilliant the success of our military op- 
erations has been, the country is encompassed by 


foreign nations might then justly consider us guil- 
ty of treachery to the cause of humanity and civ- 
ilization. 

Suppose, today, the rebellion quelled and the 
questivn put, will you now give up to your enemy 
| the power of making your laws? 

Eastern Virginia, Florida and Louisana are now 
knocking at the door of Congress for almission 
into the Union. Men come to Washington, chosen 
| by a handful of associates; elevated, by revolu- 

tion, to unaccustomed dignity; representing them- 
selves as Union men, and earnest to have State 
rights bestowed on their constituents. 

If their constituents are clothed with the power 
to constitute a State, into whose hands will tbat 
power fall? 

Beware of committing yourselves to the {atal 
doctrine of recognizing the existence, in the 
Union, of States which have been declared by the 
President’s Proclamation to be in rebellion. For, 
by this new device of the enemy—this new version 
of the poisonous State rights’ doctrine—the seces- 
sionists will be able to get back by fraud what they 
failed to get by fighting. Do not permit them, 
without proper safeguards,to resume in your 
counsels in the Senate and in the House the pow- 
er which their treason has stripped from them. 

Do not allow old States, with their Constitutions 
still unaltered, to resume State powers. 

Be true to the Union men of the Seuth; not to 
the designing politicians of the Border States. 
The rebcllious States contain ten times as many 
traitors as loyal men. The traitors will have a 
vast majority of the votes. Clothed with State 
rights under our Constitution, they will crush out 
every Union man by the irresistible power of their 
legislation. Ifyou would be true to the Union 
men of the South, you must nut bind them hand 
and foot, and deliver them over to their bitterest 
enemies. 

Beware of entangling yourselves with the tech- 
nical doctrine of FORFEITURES of State Rights; as 
such doctrines admit, by necessary implication, 
the operation of a code of laws and of correspond- 
ing civil rights, the existence of which you deny. 

The solution of all our difficulty rests in the en- 
forcement, against our public enemy, of our bel- 
ligerent rights of civil war. 

When the insurrection commenced by illegal 
acts of secession and by certain exhibitions of 
force against the Government, in distant parts of | 
the country, it was supposed that the insurgents 
might be quelled and peace restored without re- 








dangers. Two wars are still waged between the 

citizens of the United States—a war of Arms and | 
a war of Ideas. Achievements in the field cannot 
much outstrip the victories of the forum. While 
we fix our attention upon the checkered fortunes 
of our heroic soldiers, and trace their marches over 

hills and villages made memorable through all time 
by their disasters or their triumphs; while we are 
filled with alternating hopes and fears, with exulta- 
tions and disappointments; while our brothers and 
sons are rudely torn from their homes, and the 
weeds of the mother and stster record in the family 
the tearful glory of the fallen brave; while the 
movements of our vast armies, in all the pomp, 
pride, and circumstances of glorious war—the 
thunder of their guns—the news of their brilliant | 
successes fill the head and heart, let us not forget 
that there is another war, waged by men not less 
brave, for victorics not less renowned, than are won | 





on battle fields. 

The deadly struggle is between civilization and | 
barbarism—freedom and slavery—republicanism | 
and aristocracy—loyalty and treason. 

The true patriot will watch with profound inter- | 
est the fortunes of this intellectual and moral con- | 
flict, because the issue involves the country’s safe- | 
ty, prosperity and honor. If victory shall crown | 
the efforts of those brave men who believe and | 
trust in God, then shall all this bloody sacrifice be | 
consecrated, and the years of suffering shall exalt 
us among the nations; if we tail, no triumph of | 
brute furee can compensate the world for our un- 
fathomable degradation. 

Let us then endeavor to appreciate the difficul- , 


} 


ties of our present position. 

Of several subjects to which, were it now in my | 
power, I would ask your earnest attention, I can | 
speak of one only. 

As the success of the Union cause shall become | 
more certain and apparent to the enemy in various | 


localities, they will lay down arms and cease fight- | 


ing. Their bitter and deep-rooted hatred of the | 
Government and of all Northern men who are not 
traitors, and of all Southern men who are loyal, 

will still remain interwoven in every fibre of their | 
hearts, and will be made, if possible, more igense | 
by the humiliation of conquest and subjection, 

The foot of the conqueror planted upon their proud 

necks will not sweeten their tempers, and their de- 

fiaut and treacherous nature will seek to revenge | 
itself in murders, assassinations, and all under- 

hand methods of venting a spite which they dare 

not manifest by open war, and in driving out of | 
their borders all loyalmen. To suppose that a | 
Union sentiment will remain in any considerable | 
number of men, among a people who have strained | 
every nerve and made every sacrifice to destroy | 
the Union, indicates dishonesty, insanity or feeble- 

ness of intellect. 

The inhabitants of ghe conquered districts will 
begin by claiming the right to exercise the powers | 
of government, and under their construction of 
State rights, to get control of fhe lands, personal 
property, slaves, free blacks, and poor whites, and 
a legalized power, through the instrumentality of 
State laws, made to answer their own purposes, to 
oppose and prevent the execution of the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, within districts 
of the country inhabited by them. . 

Thus, for instance—When South Carolina shall 
have ceased fighting, she will say to the President, 
“We have now laid down our arms; we submit to | 
the authority of the United States Government. , 
You may restore your Custom House, your Courts , 
of Justice; and if we hold any public property, we 
give itup; we now have chosen Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to Congress, and demand their admis- | 
sion, and the full establishment of all our State 
rights, and our restoration to all our former privi- 
leges and immunity as citizens of the United 


States.” 

This demand is made by men who are traitors in | 
heart; men who hate and despise the Union; men 
who never had a patriotic sentiment; men who, if 
they could, would hang every friend of the Gov- 
ernment. But, for the sake of. getung power into 
their own hands by our concession, which they 
could not obtain by tighting—and for the sake of 
avoiding their national crimes, they will demand 
restoration under the guise of claiming State 
rights. 

What will be the consequences of yielding to this } 
demand? 

They will gain the ngbt of managing their af- 
fairs according to their will and pleasure, and net 
according to the will and pleasure of the people of 
the United States. 

They will be enabled by the intervention of their 
State laws and State courts, to put and maintain 
themselves in effectual and perpetual opposition to 
the laws and Constitution of the United States, as 
they have dpne, for thirty-five years past. They 
will have the power to pass sach local laws as will 
effectually exclude all Norchern men, all soldiers, 
all fre2 blacks and all persons and things which 
shall be inconsistent with the theory of making 
slavery the corner stone of their local government; 
and they may make slavery perpetual, in violation 
of the Laws of the United States and Proclama- 
tions of the President. They may continue the en- 
forcement of those classes of laws against free. 
speech and freedom of the press, which will forever | 


' sought foreign alliances; having passed acts of 


| tion at war with the United States—claiming bel- 
| ligerent rights as an independent people alone 
; could claim them, and offering to enter into trea- 


| ees they were no longer merely insurgents and 


' war was no longer against ‘certain persons” in 


| torial war, every citizen residing in the belligerent 


) federate States a civil, territorial war. 


quiring a large military force, and without involv- 
ing those who did not actively participate in overt 
acts of treason. 

Hence the Government, relying upon the patri- 
otism ofthe people, and confident in its strength, | 
exhibited a generous forbearance towards the in- | 
surrectionists, | 

When, at last, seventy-five thousand of the mili- | 
tia were called out, the President still relied upon 
the union sentiments of the South; still announced 
the intention not to interfere with loyal men; but, 
on the contrary, to regard their rights as still under 
the protection of the Constitution. The action of | 
Congress was in accordance with this policy. The 
war waged by this Government was then a perso- 
nal war, a war against rebels; a war prosecuted in 
the hope and belief that the body of the people 
were still friendly to the Union, who, temporarily 
overborne, would soon right themselves by the aid 
of the Army. Hence Congress declared and the 
President proclaimed that it was not their object 
to injure loyal men; to interfere with their rights 
or their domestic institutions. 

This position of the Government towards the re- 








} 


of collision with the United States, by excluding 
slavery therefrom, or continue military .govern- 
ment over the conquered district until there shall 
appear therein a sufficient number of loyal inhad- 
itants to form a republican government, which, by 
guaranteeing freedom to all, shall be in accord- 
may NOW, since 1861, be lawfully and constitution- | ance with the true spirit of the Constitution of the 
ally exercised against all the citizens of the dis- | United States. These safeguards of freedom are 
tricts in rebellion. ‘ . requisite to render permanent the doffestic tran- 
Such being the law of the land, as declared by | quility of the country; which the Constitution, it- 
the Supreme Court, in order to ascertain what are | self was formed to secure, and which it ia the le- 
the legal or constitutional rights of public ene-| gitimate object of this war to maintain. 
mies, we have only to refer to the settled princi- With great respect, 
ples of the belligerent law of nations, or the laws Your obedient servant, 
of war. WILLIAM WHITING. 


Some of the laws of war are stated inthe dis- « 
AN APPEAL. 


senting opinion, in the case above mentioned. 
To the Eulitor of the Commonwealth: After 


That the laws of war, “whether that war be civ- 
il or inter gentes, converts every citizen’ of the 
hostile State into a public enemy, and treats him 
accordingly, whatever may have been his previous 
conduct.” é 

That all the rights derived from the laws of war, 








A state of foreign war instantly annuls the most 
solemn treaties between nations. It terminates 


well enough known, may be difficult to prove with 
the precision that may be required before adopting 
retaliatory measures; and that there is likely to be 
even gieater scrupulousness about executing rebels 
in retaliation for the murder of blacks. Of course 
these measures must not be permitted to become 
ineffective; and the only way to prevent it is to 
keep close watch lest some requirement be adopted 
in the matter of evidence that shall be so stringent 
as to render them nugatory. 
THE EXPANDING NEGRO ARMY. : 

The need for this is more imperative, as the 
proportions of our negro army continue to swell. 
Two or three weeks ago we had a single negro reg- 
iment in the District, and another but begun. 
Now we havethe second volunteer regiment rap- 
idly approaching completion, a third full one 
drafted, and very nearly enough to fill out a fourth. 
Two or three weeks ago, the first Philadelphia 


all obligations in the nature of compacts or con- 
tracts, at the option of the party obligated thereby. 
It destroys all claims of one belligerent upon the 
other, except those which may be sanctioned by a 
treaty of peace. A civil, territorial war has the 
same effect, excepting, only, that the sovereign 
may treat the rebels as subjects as well as bellig- 
erents. . 

Hence, civil war, in which the belligerents have 
become territorial enemies, instantly annuls all 
rights or clans of public encmics against the 
United States, under the Constitution or laws, 
whether that Constitution be called a compact, a 
treaty, or a covenant, and whether the parties to 


| it were States, in their sovereign capacity, or the 
| people of the United States as individuals. 


Any other result would be as incomprehensible 
as it would be mischievous. A public enemy can- 
not, lawfully, claim the right of entering Con- 
gress, and voting down the measurcs tuken to sub- 
due him! 

Why not? Because he is a public enemy; be- 
cause, by becoming a public enemy, he has annul- 
led and lost his rights in the Government, and can 
never regain them, except by our consent. 

If theinhabitants of a large part of the Union 
have, by becoming public enemies, surrendered 
and annulled their former rights, the question 
arises can they recover them? Such rights can- 
not be regained by reason of thcir having ceased 
to fight. The character of a public enemy hav- 
ing once been stamped upon them by the laws of 
war, remains fixed until it shall have been, by our 
consent, removed. 

To stop fighting does not make them cease to 
be public enemies, because they may have laid 
down their arms for want of powder, not for want 
of will. Peace does not restore the nobledead who 
have fallen a sacrifice to treason. Nor does it re- 
vive the rights once extinguished by civil, terrible 
war. The land of the Union belongs to the peo- 
ple of the United States, subject to the rights of in- 


an earnest effort of years to establish “THe ANGLO- 
AFRICAN”’—a newspaper devoted specially to the 
best interests of the colored people—we find our- 
selves suddenly deprived of the support which 
many of them had given us, by reason of their 
flight from outrage and massacre. Oar city circu- 
lation, which was our main dependence, has been 
broken up. In this emergency, we are compelled 
to appeal to the friends of such an enterprise, and 
of the wronged and outraged black man, to come 
forward and help us, either by subscribing for the 
paper, which is two dollars a year, or by donating 
such amounts as their generosity may direct. 

Rosert HaMILton, Publisher, 

50 Beekman street, New York. 


aso > -——__—_— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
WASHINGTON LETTER. 


The Military Situation, and the Chances under the En- 
forcement of the Conscription—Ketaliation and Negro 
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Enlistments. 
From our Regular Washington Correspondent. 
WASHINGTON, August 1]. 
WHAT THE FIRST DRAFT AMOUNTS 10. 

The Draft now ordered and in progress, calls for 
three hundred thousand men. According to the 
present estimates at the War Department, little less 
than one half of these are likely to slip through the 
meshes of the net and escape. 

The estimates run in this wise: The average 
number for each Congressional District is about 
twenty-five hundred, Of these, according to pres- 
ent experience it is safe to estimate that alout 
eight hundred will serve; and two hundred will 
furnish substitutes. Of the remainder, five hun- 
dred will pay the three hundred dollars exemption; 
and eight hundred will get exempted either for 
some one of the countless forms of physical disabil- 
ity; or for improper enrolment, beirg over or un- 
der age, residing in another District, or being an 
alien; or for being the only son of dependent par- 
ents, or the father of motherless and dependent 





into the field and a second is nearly ready for ser- 
vice. Adjutant General Thomas has gone down 
the Mississippi to fill out the sixteen regiments 
there, not yet fully made up, and to recruit new 
ones. Forty more of these negro regiments along 
the Mississippi valley is the smallest number he 
proposes to himself ag the task of his present trip. 
We talk about the miracle of our rush to arms 
after the fall of Sumter; but the world has never 
seen such zeal as these despised. negroes exhibit 
to enlist in a cause where every distinction is 
drawn against them, and every danger is doubled 
for their encounter. Even here, the drafted ne- 
groes were the first to present themselves to the 
Provost Marshal, and while whites were sceking 
exemptions pleading disabilities, the negroes were 
asking to be led into camp. W. R. 


SPEECH OF RICHARD COBDEN ON 
BRITISH NEUTRALITY. 


Mr. Conpen: If it b: necessary to show that 
according to the technical rule of the Housel am 








Government the subject to which I ain going to 
advert, | can doso by referring to the fact’ that 
sums of money voted for the police and customs 
| departments are contained in the Appropriation 
| Bill now before the House. (Hear.) Sir, as the 
remarks which 1 have to make will imply that 
those departments have not sufficiently pertormed 
| their duty under the present circumstances, this is 


/ duct in question. I hold in my hand a memorial 

from upwards of thirty of the principal and most 
| respectable shipowners of Liverpool. It 
| morial to the Seeretary of State for Forcign Af- 
| fairs, suggesting an alteration in the Foreign En- 
| listment Act. The memorialists state that they 
| “view with dismay the probable future conse- 
| quences ofa state of affairswhich permits a for- 
| eign belligerent to construct in and send to sea 
| from British ports vessels of war, in contravention 
of the provisions of the existing law; and they 
allude to “‘the attitude of helplessness in which her 
| Majesty’s Government have declared their inability 
| to detect and punish breaches of the law notorious- 


regiment was being filled out; already it is ordered | 


not an unsuitable moment for calling their con- | 


isa me- | 


try, iron vessels heavily armored for war purpos- 
ca, and Mr. Adams, the American Minister, has de- 
clared to the Government his belief that those ves- 
sels are intended for the Confederate Government. 
They are being built in Liverpool by a house that 
I believe has previously been engaged in building 
vessels for the Confederate Government, and I pre- 
sume that the remonstrance which has been -sent 
to the Government by the American Minister, cons 
tains some proof, at least suflicient to furnish a 
ground of suspicion, that these vessels are intend- 
ed for the Confederate Government. Now, sir, I 
do not think it is very difficult to find out for what 
| Government any vessel which is being bailt in this 
| country is intended, if it be intended fur a Govern- 
| ment which can legitimately come to this country 

to buy a vessel. I know. where a vessel is being 
| built for the Danish Government; we know where 

the Chinese Government were getting their vessels; 
; and we know precisely where a vessel is being 
| built for any other legitimate Government. But 
| here are two vessels, which, I am told, are being 
| built fagthe purpose of being sold to the Confeder- 
| ate G ment. Now, Iam bound to say—for I 
| think the public are entitled to know what is ‘pass- 








| ing in the mind of public men with regard to fu- 
| tureevents—from all I see stated.of opinion in 
| America through the press, and from what one 
| hears around him, that I believe if these two iron 
| clad vessels go outand commence a war upon the 
| United States it will lead to a war with this coun- 
| try. These vessels are calculated probably to match 
any vessel that we have, orany vessel the Ameri- 
cans have, and if they go out [am very much 
afraid it will have the effect of leading toa rupture 
with this country; and 1 base my supposition up- 
on this ground—by what we have already done we 
have rendered the mercantile marine of America 
practically valueiess. Whatis said herein this me- 
morial of what would happen to us if two or three 
steamers were let loose on our commerce has al- 
ready happened to the American mercantile ma- 
rine. 

The rate of insurance has been raised so high in 
| America that they can no longer compete with 
| England and other maritime States, and the effect 
has been to render the great property, probably 
twenty millions sterling, of the shipowners of 
Amcrica practically, for all present purposes, value- 
less. They have been selling their ships in this 
country. Let us consider the effect which this 
must have upon the minds of American ship- 
owners and merchants in New York, Boston, and 
other places. Let usapply to them the common- 





entitled to bring under the consideration of the | sense principles which we should apply to our- | 


| selves. What must be their feelings towards Eng- 
| land, which has rendered their property valueless ? 
| The shipowners and merchants of America com- 
| posed the community which had always been the 

great bond of peace between this country and 
' America. The shipowners of New York and Bos- 
| ton hung their flags half-mast high in 1812, when 
| war was declared with this country; but you have 
| now placed them in such a position with reter- 
ence to the value of their property that actually 
they are enlisted on the side of war with this 


country, 


upon our commerce, raise the rate of insurance 


| up to a level with their own, and they would | 
| stand on the same footing with ourselves with | 


respect to the worid atlarge. You have removed 
, from the scale of peace and placed in the scale of 


war that part of the community of America, | 


which has always been the great safeguard of 
peace between this country and America. 
| The question is whether her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, during the recess, cannot take those precau- 
tions which are necessary, in order to prevent these 


because if there were a war with this | 
{ country then their cruisers would, by preying | 


children, or brother to two or more already in the | !y committed by certain of her Majesty’s sub- 


| vessels leaving our ports for the service of the | 


dividual ownership. Each person inhabiting those 
ranks; or for some of the other reasons the gene- 





| sections of the country declared by the President’s | 


rosity of the law provides to mitigate its severity 


| jects.” 


Now, sir, in reading in the blue books the cor- 


respondence which has taken place upon this ques- | 


Confederate Government. The public are not) 
| aware of the consequences that are now happen- | 


MARRIED. 


In this city 10th inst., by Rev. Phineas Stowé, Mr. Hor- 
alg Freeman and Miss Lucy BE. Patterson, both of Bos- 





In Roxbury 8th inst., Col. William Mitchell and Mise 
Joanna L. H. Webber, daughter of the late Major John 
Webber, of Roxbury. 

9th inst., by Rev. Dr. Gannett, Capt. H. N. Hooper, Jr., 
52d Mass. Regt. and Laura, daughter of the late Rev. Benj. 
Kent, of Roxbury. 

In Fall River 5th inst., Mr. Thomas Morris and Miss Sa- 
rah Shaw, both of Taunton. 














DIED. 


In Dorchester 9th inst , Wellington P., infant child of 
George P., and Ellen E. How, of Concord, Mass., 9 months. 

In Groton Centre 9th inst., Stewart P., eldest son of John 
J. Graves, Esq., 27 years 9 months. 

In Wayland 6th inst., Bunice J., relict of the late Na- 
thaniel Coverly, printer, of this city, 89 years 6 months. 

In Fairhaven 10th inst., Hannah M., wife of James R. 
Lawrence, 41 years 7 months. . 

At the hospital near | se 6th inst., of wounds re- 
ceived in the battle of July 2, Francis Buttrick of Concord, 
& member of Company B, 32d Mass. Regiment, 26 years 7 
months. 

In New Orleans 12th ult., Henry C. Foster, Quartermas- 
ter’s Sergeant 42d Mass. Regt., of Dorchester. 

In Baton Rouge, La., June 25th, Lieut. Samuel Cush- 
iia years, a graduate of Harvard College 








SPECIAL NOTICE. __ 


Post Orrice, Bosto 
June 29, 1863. 

On and after July Ist, the postage for drop letters will be 
two cents, prepaid by stamps, for the single rate of a half 
ounce. The postage on letters forwarded in ‘the mails will 
be three cents for the half ounce, uniform throughout the 
United States. and prepaid by stamps. : 

At the close of the present month letter-carriers will cease 
to receive a fee for delivering letters at houses and places of 
business. : 

Persons who have hitherto received lettersat the Box De- 
livery or the General Delivery, and who desire hencefor- 
ward to receive them through the carriers, are requested to 
give immediate notice in writing to that effect, stating the 
| street and number of their place of residence or busi 

On and after July Ist, the extra postage of a cent stamp 
on letters deposited in the collection boxes will ‘no longer 
, be required. 

Rates of postage on all printed matter (except circulars, 
regular newspapers and periodicals) ie fixed by the weight 
of the package. The standard weight is four ounces, rated 
at two cents; an extra rate of two cents being added for each 
additional four ounces or fraction thereof. Double this rate 
(that is, four cents) is charged for books by the same stand- 
ard of weight, Three circulars, or any less number, in one 
unsealed envelope to one address, pass at the rate of two 
cents. Seeds, engravings, and other miscellaneous matter 
sent to one address are also charged at the same rate rf two 
cents for each four ounces or fraction thereof. 

Charges on printed and miscellaneous matter must fn all 
cases be prepaid by stamps. Henceforward no extra charge 
| will be made for a business card or address printed on a 
wrapper or envelope. 
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Proclamation to bein rebellion, has the right to 
what belongs to a public enemy, and no more. 





He can have no right to take any part in Govern- 


; ment. That right does not belong to an enemy of 
| the country while he is waging war or after he has | 


been subdued. <A public enemy has a right to par- 
ticipate in or to assume the Government of the 
United States only when he has conquered the 
United States. We find in this well settled doc- 
trine of belligerent law the solution of all questions 
in relation to State rights. After the inhabitants 
of a district have become public enemies, they have 
no rights, either Stateor personal, against the 


United States. They are belligerents only, and have | 


left to them only belligerent rights. 
Suppose that all the inhabitants living in South 
Carolina should be swept off, so that solitude 


should reign throughout its borders, unbroken by 


any living thing, would the State rights of South 
Carolina still exist as attached to the land itself? 


Can there be a sovereignty without a people, or 
| a State without inhabitants? State rights, so far, tions of the $300 clause, the conscription should , 


as they concern the Union, are the rights of per- 
sons, as members ofa State, in relation to the 
General Government; and when the person has be- 


come a public enemy, then he loses all rights ex- | 


cept therights of war. And when all the inhabi- 
tants have (by engaging in civil, territorial war) 
become public enemics, it is the same, in legal ef- 


| fect, as though the inhabitants had been .annihi- 


lated. So far as this Government is concerned, 
civil war obliterates all lines of States or coun- 


bellious States was just, forbearing and magnani- | tries; the only lines recognized by war are the 


mous, while the citizens thereof were generally loy- | 
al. But the revolution swept onward. The entire | 
circle of the Southern States abandoned the Union, 
and carried with them all the border States which 
they could influence or control. 

Having sct up a new government for them- 
selves; having declared war against us; having 


non-intercourse; having seized public property 
and made attempts to invade States which refused 
to serve their cause; having raised and maintained 
large armies and an incipient navy; assuming, in 
all respects, to act as an independent, hostile na- 


tics of alliance with foreign countrics and of trea- | 
ties of peace with ours;—under these circumstan- 


rebels but became a beliigerent public enemy. The | 


the rebellious States. It became a territorial war 
—that is to say, a war by all persons situated in 
the belligerent territory against the United States. 

If we were ina war with England, every English- ; 
man would become a public enemy irrespective of 
his personal feelings towards America. However 
friendly he might be towards America, his ships 
on the sea would be liable to capture; himseif , 
would be liable to be killed in battle, or his prop- ; 
erty situated in this country would be subject to 
confiscation. 

By asimilarrule of the law of nations, whenever 
two nations are at war, every subject of one belli- 
gerent nation is a public enemy of the other. 

An individual may be a personal friend and at | 
the same time a public enemy to the United States. | 


| The law of war detines international relations. | 
} his sacred honor, and which Congress has enforced 


When the civil war in America became a terri- 


districts became a public enemy, irrespective of his , 
private semtiments, whether loyal or disloyal, 


| friendly or hostile, unionist or secessionist; guilty 


or innocent. 

As public enemies the belligerents have claimed | 
to be exchanged as prisoners of war, instead of ad- 
mitting our right to hang them as murderers and 
pirates. As public enemies they claim the right to 
make war upon us, in plain violation of many of 
the obligations they would have admitted if they 
acknowledged the obligations or claimed the pro- 
tection of our Constitution. 

If they had claimed any State rights ander our 
Constitution, they would not hate violated every 
one of the provisions thereof, limiting the powers 
of States. Asserting no such rights, they claim 
immunity from all obligations as States, or as a 
people—to this Government or to the United 
States. 

Two questions must be considered. 

Ist. When did the rebellion become a territorial, 
civil war? ' 

2d. What are the rights of the enemy under the 
laws of war? . 

The first question has been settled by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the case of the 
Hiawatha, decided on the 9th of March, 1863. In 
that case, which should be read and studied by ev- 
ery citizen of the Union, the members of the Court 
differed in opinion as to the TIME when the war 
became territorial. The majority decided that 
when the fact of general hostilities existed, the 
War was territorial, and the Supreme Court was 
bound to take judicial cognizance thereof. The 
minority argued that as Congress alone had power 
to recognize the existence of war; and they con- 
tended that it was not until the Act of Congress of 
July 13th, 1861, commonly called the Non-Inter- 
vention Act, that a state of civil, territorial war 
was lezitimately recognized. All the Judges agree © 
in the position “that since July 13th, 1861, there 
has existed between the United States and the Con- 


“That since that time the United States bave | 
fall, belligerent rights against all persons residing 


in the districts declared by the President’s Procia- 
i 


mation to be in rebellion.” 


| public enemy. 
| be a public enemy to the country, in the eye of 
| belligerent or international law. Whoso engages 


' Will you breathe new life into the strangled ser-| 
' pent, when, without your aid, he will perish? 


| slarery? 


lines which separate us from a public enemy. 

Ido not place reliance upon the common law 
doctrine of forfeitures of franchises as applicable 
to this revolution, forfeiture can be founded only 
upon the admission of the validity of the act in 
which forfeiture is founded. 

Nor does the belligerent law of civil, territorial 
war, whereby a public enemy loses his rights as a 
citizen, admit the right of secession. It is ngt any 
vote or law of secession that makes an individual 
a publicenemy. <A person may commit heinous 
offences against municipal law, and commit acts of 
hostility against the Government, without being a 
To be a personal enemy is not to 


in an insurrection is a personal enemy, but it is not 


until that insurrection has swelled into territorial 
' war, that he becomes a public enemy. 


It must also be remembered that the right of se- 
cession is not conceded by enforcement of belliger- 
ent law, since, in civil war, a nation has the right 
to tre it its citizens either as subjects, or as belliger- 
ents, or as both. Hence, while belligerent law de- 
stroys all claims of subjects engaged in civil war, 


| as against the parent government, it does not re- 


lease the subject from his duties to that govern- 
ment. By war the subject loses his rights, but 
does not escape his obligations. 

The inhabitants of the conquered districts will 


' thus lose their right to govern us, but will not es- | 


cape their obligations toobey us. Whatever rights 
are left to them, besides the rights of war, will be 
such as we choose to allow them. It is for us to 
dictate to them, not for them to dictatcto us what 
privileges they shall enjoy. 


Among the war measures sanctioned by the Pres- | 


ident, to which he has, more than once, pledged 


by solemn laws, is the liberation of slaves. The 


Government has invited them to share the dangers, | 
| the honor and the advantages of sustaining the 


Union, and has pledged itself to the world for their 
freedom. 

Whatever disasters may befall our arms, whatev- 
er humiliations may be in store for us, it is earnest- 
ly hoped that we may be saved the unfathomable 
infamy of breaking the nation’s faith with Europe, 
and with colored citizens and slaves in the Union. 

Now if the rebellious States shall attempt to re- 
turn to the Union with Constitutions guaranteeing 
the perpetuity of slavery; if the laws of those 


| tion of fitting out ships of war in England to prey | ing from what has already been done. 


towards the poor. Of the twenty-five hundred ur 
; upon the commerce of the United States, I have 


Itis not 
known to the public that in respect of every vessel | 


called for, but two hundred remaia; and of these 
some cowards will run away, and others will be 
needed to fill up-unex pected gaps in the preceding 
calculations. The additional fifty per cent. drafted 
will not fill out the deficiency. © 

One hundred and twenty-five or fifty thousand 


partment now thinks it is likely to realize from the 
present draft. Of course this is not enough; and 
it has been whispered about for some days that in 
such districts as fall very greatly short of furnish- 
ing their quota, even when the fifty per cent. for 
exemptions is added in, a new draft is likely to be 
ordered for the remainder, as soon as the first one 


vice. ‘ 

There is a curious muddle as to who are to be 
subject toa second draft. Solicitor Whiting, in 
view of the alarm existing, lest, under the opera- 





| bring in money instead of men, and help the finan- | 
| ces instead of the army, decided that the payment 

| of the exemption fee would exempt only from the , 
| operations of that draft; and that on the next eall, 

| the person so paying would be liable to draft 
| again. The tendency of this, of course, was to in 

| duce men to furnish substitutes and thus secure | 
| themselves from any future call for service, rather 
| than content themselves with paying money which 
the Government didn’t want. 

But now, on the heels of the New York mob, 
Provost Marshal General ry comes in with a de- 
cision that the vacan ies caused by the exemptions | 
| under the $300 clause, will not be filled by another | 
| draft from the list. How then are they to be filled? , 
If the Government can hire substitutes, well; but 
where that proves impossible, Solicitor Whiting has 
decided that the men who have paia $300 are liable 
to another draft, and Provost Marshal Fry has de- 
cided that, for the purpose of filling those vacan- 
cies nobody else on the list is liable ! | 

It isnot to be denied that on this point, as well | 
as with reference to the whole question of drafting 
negroes, accepting them as substitutes for white | 
soldiers, etc., the administration of the Conscrip- | 
tion law has been somewhat bungled. The truth 
| is, a higher man was needed for Provost Marshal | 
General. Col. Fry isan admirable executive offi- | 
cer, and in his old position as Assistant Adjutant | 
General, and chief. of Gen. Buell’s staff, he was | 
unequalled. But he is a regular army officer, with 
very little knowledge of civil life or of civilians; | 





and neither his experience nor intellectual grasp | 
fully fithim for what we now find to be, for the | 
| time being, one of the most important officers in | 
| the Government. 
“QUIET ALONG THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC 
LINES.” 

As was intimated last week, the prospect of a! 
battle this side the Rapidan has vanished. The | 
rebels have established themselves along the! 
| Southern bank of the river; we are near them on | 
| the Northern bank; and neither army seems at | 
all desirous to renew active operations. It is cer- 
tain that Gen. Meade wi!l do nothing till largely | 
reinforced by the conscripts, unless Lee attack 
him; and of that there is very little present prob- 
ability, unless Lee should be reinforced from the | 
Southwest in such a way as to change the whole 
face of the campaign. 

CONSCRIPTS COMING IN. my, 

Large numbers of conscripts are already begin- 
ning to go forward to Meade. A local paper esti- | 
mates these reinforcements at a thousand per day; ! 
but this is apparently an exaggeration. A month’s | 
drill will make these men as valuableas half a year 
would have done had they been organized in regi- | 
ments by themselves; and by the middle of Sep- | 
tember, therefore, we may look to have the army | 
once more in condition to resume an offensive | 
campaign. 





ABOUT CHARLESTON. 
Meantime sufficient forces have been detached 
and sent to Gen. Gilmore to render his present po- 














' 


therefrom seems to be the full number the War De- | 


is completed and the men are brought into the ser- | 


{the attention of the House. 
/ on? 
| are specifically known to be actually engaged in 
| preying upon the commerce ofa friendly Power. 
These vessels generally have aliases—like all bad | 


| been very much struck with this feature. The 
Foreign Office seem to me to assume a passive po- 
sition. They treat the question as one.n regard 
to which they are only to be called into activity 
when some foreign Power has shown to them that 
| the Jaw of nations has been violated. There is a 
constant recurrence in the correspondence of Earl 
Russell telling Mr. Auams, the American Minister, 
that it is impossible to act until he supplies the 


Government with conclusive evidence as to the | 


guilt of these parties. This has led, [ think, to a 
comp!ete misapprehension in the public mind as 
to the nature of our Foreign Enlistment Act. That 
Act was not passed in the interest of foreigners. 
It was passed for our own safety and protection, 
and as a proof of that I will just read the pream- 
ble of the Act. Omitting some technical phrases 
which intervene, these are its words— 

‘‘Whereas the fitting out, and equipping, and 
arming of vessels by his Majesty’s subjects may 
be prejudicial to, and endanger the peace and wel- 
| fare of this kingdom.” 

Now, | apprehend that when a law is passed for 
such an object as that, it is the duty of our execcu- 
tive to see that the law is not violated orevaded. In 
fact, [do not know of any object to which the 


Home Office, with all its paraphernalia of magis- | 


trates and policemen throughout the country, 
could devote its attention more worthy of its con- 
sideration than the enforcing the observance of 
this Act of Parliament. I maintain that there is 
no part of the objects for which all that machinery 
can be sct in motion more worthy of its labors 
and attention than that to which I am now calling 
For what is going 
At this moment there are three vessels which 


characters, who have two or three names. There 


| is the Oreto, alias the Florida; the Alabama, alias 


the Two Hundred and Ninety, and the Japan, alias 
the Virginia. Now, these three vessels, all of 
which were built in England, armed in Eqgland, 
and® chiefly manned in England, are engaged at 


this moment in the destruction of the commerce | 


of a friendly Power. I believe that only one of the 
three has ever entered a Confederate port, and that 


'one managed to get into Mabile and came out 


again. But two out of the three have never entered 
a Confede port at all. They have gone from 
England, aff commenced their depredations upon 
a friendly Power without ever having gone home 
at all, And I am told—it has been stated publicly 
—that one of these vessels had fifty-two out of 


fifty-three of its crew Englishmen, and most of | 
them sailors from our Naval Reserve, and, of | 


course, accustomed to the use of artillery. We 
wnow what effect these vessels produce upon the 
commerce of the United States. Iwill give it in 
the language of the memorialists, who are men 
of experience in maratime affairs They say: 
“That the experience of late events has proved to 
the conviction of your memorialists that the pos- 
session by a belligerent of swift steam cruisers, un- 
der no necessity, actual or conventional, to visit 


| the possibly blockaded home ports of that belliger- | 
ent, but able to obtain all requisite supplies from | 


neutrals, will become a weapon of offence against 
which no preponderance of naval strength can ef- 
fectually guard, and the severity of which will be 
felt in the ratio of the shipping and mercantile 
wealth of the nation against whese mercantile 
marine the efforts of those steam cruisers may be 
directed. That the effect of future war with any 


Power thus enabled to purchase, prepare, and re- | 


fit vessels of war in neutral ports will inevitably 


be totransfer to neutral flags that portion of the | 
sea-carrying trade of the world which is now en- | 


joved by your memorialists and by other British 


4 gy yl 


hat is the opinion of upwards of thirty of the 
most intelligent and influential shipowners of Liv- 
erpool, who have affixed their signatures to the 
declaration. Recollect that we are under very dif- 
ferent circumstances to what we were when priva- 
teers or ships of war were employed in olden times 
to capture merchant vessels. Atthat time the mo- 
tive power of all vessels was the wind; they had 
no steam; but now, when still the great buik of 
our commerce is carried on by sailing vessels, two 
or three steamers, built especially for speed, may 
harrass, and, in fact, may devastate the commerce 
of a whole nation. I have heard some people say, 
“Oh, if it were our case, we should soon catch 
those vessels.” The sclf-complacency of some 
people is certainly unlimited I have made some 
long voyages in my time. I have four times 


crossed the Atlantic, and sailed for two thousand | 


miles without seeing a strange sail. The ocean is 
avery wide place. You cannot follow a vessel 
when it has once got out to sea with any chance of 
catching it. You have no stations where you can 
hear of it, and no road by which you can follow 
with the chance of catching it. But recollect that 
those vessels have been built expressly for spec 
‘and nothing else, and if you choose to go to an 
American builder and say, ‘‘Build mea vessel that 


captured by the three privateers I hate mentioned, 
the American Government took a deposition on 
| oath as to the value of that property, and sent in | 
' aclaim for indemnity to our Government. ecol- | 
lect that every vessel captured by the Oreto, the | 
Alabama, and the Virginia is debited to the ac- 
count of England, and that the American Minister | 
has made a formal claim upon this country for in- | 
demnity for these captures. | 
Our Government has constantly refused to ac- | 
knowledge the claim, but that is the curious part of | 
the whole question. Here is an existing claim by | 
a foreign Government, which must be met in some | 
way or other. Itis out of disputed claims such as 
that that frequently arise those collisions which | 
‘take place between one country and another, | 
(Hear, hear.) Is this a state of things that ought | 
to have-been brought upon the whole community | 
by the acts of individuals—by three or four firms | 
in England doing that which is known to be an 
evasion of the spiritof the law? (Llear, hear.) Is 
it, I ask, desirable that the whole interest of this 
| great community should be put in future jeopardy | 


| in consequence of these proceedings ? | 
i 
' 


| Tsay, on the contrary, it is the interest of every 
one in this country, of every loyal subject of the 
realm, to be himself a detective with a view to 
prevent such transactions as these—(hear, hear)— 
, to frown them down when he secs they are going 
' on, and if you cannot find in the public opinion ot 
' this country sufficient magnetism and loyalty to do 
that, the consequences that I have spoken of must 
| fall upon the country. Ona former occasion the 
| honorable gentleman the member for Birkenhead, | 
| who spoke exultingly, as I thought, of the part his 
firm had taken in these transactions, tried to mix 
up two questions which are totally distinct. The | 
| gentleman spoke of the exportation of munitions 
of war and arms. Now, there is, as I have stated 
| before in this House, no law in this country to pre- | 
| vent the exportation of munitions of war, and 
there never has been, and the American Govern- 
ment has never asked us to provide a law for that | 
purpose. It is not difficult to show the difference | 
between munitions of war and ships of war. 
Munition is a constant article of commerce, and 
| the great element of munition, gunpowder, is a| 
| thing that is used for civil as well as for military 
yurposes. Itis largely used for blasting, for min- 
sng, and other purposes, and therefore to attempt 
to puta prohibition upon the exportof arms and | 





| munition—to prohibit all trade in arms and muni- | 
| tion—would be an injustice to a very large and | 
regular industry. (Hear, hear.) But what your | 
| law does undertake to do is this: to prevent the | 
supplying of ships of war and men to engage | 
| in a foreign war with a friendly Power—(hear, 


vent your being involved in their disputes. (Hear, 
| ‘The honorable member for Birkenhead made use 


| of anotherargument; he stated that the American 
| Government had applied to him to build ships of 


| hear.) | 
| 


war, and that he refused to violate the law. But it | 
would be no excuse for violating the law in one di- | 


| rection to say that he had refused to violate it in 
| another. (Hear, hear.) If the Federal Govern- 
ment applied to the honorabie gentleman to build 
ships of war, he did quite rightin refusing them; 

but if by building slips of war for the Confeder- 
' ates he violated the law, it was no excuse to say 
' that he had refused in the other case to violate it. 
| (Hiear, hear.) But I have a contradiction of his 


statement which I wish to read for the honorable 
| 


; INember: 

|The following letter was prevented, on & point of form, 
| from being read by Mr. Cobden in the House of Cominons. 
{ Navy Department, Washington, May 19, 1863. 


hear)—and it is done in your own interest to pre- | 


Dear Sir: You invite my attention to the speech of Mr, | 


John Laird delivered in the British Ilouse of Commons on | 
the 27th March, in which he represents that the Secretary | Concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 


| FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 


No. 90 State street, 
BP ANCIEATION DOCUMENTS. 
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The Emancipation League have for free circulation the 
following documents: 

THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT, 2d edi- 
tion, by William Whiting. 

THE REBELLION, its Origin and Mainspring, a speech 
by Hon. Charles Sumner. 
| EMANCIPATION, its Justice, Expediency, and Necessity 

as the Means of securing a speedy and Permanent Peace. 

An Address before the Emancipation League, by Hon. Geo. 
| 8. Boutwell. 

¥ACTS CONCERNING THE FREED MEN. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES: by F. B. 
Sanborn. 

GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secretary of War, rel- 
ative to the employment of negroes in the Military Service 

Any of the above will be forwarded free on application to 
James M. Stone, No. 22 Bromfield street. Persons desiring 
them sent by mail, will please remit postage. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 
PYBLISHED EVERY PRIDAY AT 
22 BROOMFIELD S'l., BOSTON. 





The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted 
to the cause of Free Democratic Government ; government 
by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Slavery, 


| holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 


the essential condition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 


| as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 


its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
ly to political questions, but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the word 

A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 
and readable form, together with such official documents, 
speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
| permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
| of matter which the daily journals throw before the public. 
| Itwill also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
| by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
| Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
| freely from fields newand old. In its columns have already 
| appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
| American writers. 
| The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
| which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 


| of the Navy made application to him, through an agent or | availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 


agents, to build vessels for the government of the United 


States. Mr. Laird remarks: ‘‘Now, | will go a step further | 


, about the Northern States. In 1801, just after the war 
' broke out, a friend of mine—whom I have known for many 
years—was over here, and came to see me with & view of 
getting vessels built in this country for the American Goy- 
ernment. Its agents in this country made inquiries,” &c. 
It is not improbable that Mr. Laird and his friends may 
have interchanged views on the subject of building vessels 


for the United States as a private money-making transac- ; 


tion; but it is not true that any application to build a ves- 


sel for this Government was ever made to that gentleman, | 


directly or indirectly, by myself or by any agent of the Na- 
vy Department. No person or persons have been employed 


by me as agents, or been authorized by the Navy Depart- | 


| ment, or by the American Government, to make application 


to Mr. Laird, or to the firm of which he is a member, or to | 


any other person or firm abroad, to build a vessel or vessels 


| for the Government of the United States, or for the navy of | 
ti were made to me at the begin- | 


the United States. 
| 


I P 
| ning of the rebellion by persons professing to be the agents 
for this Government, and I have an indistinct remembrance 





| that this department was importuned by more than one | 


person in behalf of the Messrs. Laird, and very probably 
| they, like others, presented plans and solicited our views ; 
but I pursued a uniform and undeviating policy in regard 
| to each and all of these applications, declining in every in- 
| stance any proposition to build, or procure to be built, ves- 
| sels for our navy abroad. When, therefore, Mr. Laird sta- 
' ted or intimated in the House of Commons that any agent 


j Elizur Wright, 


ence of the EMANcipaTion Lzacusz, and the Educational 
Commission. 
TheCommonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
| tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
| portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
} men. 
The following writers, among many others, have already 
contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so : 
Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 
Julia Ward Howe, W. E. Channing, 
Rev. C, T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 
} Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 
Miss E. P. Peabody, Mrs. Carolin A. Masen, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, ‘Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 
E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Louisa M. Alcott, James 8. Gibbons, 
F. W. Bird, 
Wm. 8. Robinson, 


j George L. Stearns, James y 
| _W. D. Howells, J.Q. . 
f Hon. George F. Talbot, Wh w Reid. 


| Lerrers rrom Evrope.—Moncursg D. Conway, one of the 
| Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 


David Lee Child, 


States shall be again revived and put in force | 


against free blacks and slaves, we shall, at once, | Sitio Scerh: Sie tO eae: Bite “to provecute his 


have reinstated in the Union, in al! its force and snkinoning sale gue alae The mn oF fem: 
wickedness, that very curse which bas brought on | ter within a reasonably short period is therefore 


the war and all its terrible train of sufferings. The regarded here - secured. That, however, is not 
war is fought by slaveholders for the perpetuity of necessarily gquivalent to the fall of Charleston. 
slavery. Shall we hand over to them, at the oor Inside of Sumter lie Fort Moultrie, Castle Pinck- 


of the war, just what they have been fighting for? | NY Fort Ripley, and Fort Johnston, still barring 
Shall all our blood and treasure be spilled usclessly | ¢ Way. Once beyond Sumter, our ironclads 


upon the ground? Shall the country not protect it- | ™/S4¢ Possibly run the gauntlet of the rest, and 


self against the evil which bas caused all our woes? lay the city under their guns; but it is questioua- 
; ble whether with the present plans, a dashing 


| movement of that kind is likely to be attempted. 


If you concede State rights to your enemies, | ; ‘ eee oe i : 
° H u La Ss “ 
what security can you have that traitors will not Questions begin to arise under the President's 


pass State laws which will render the position of. loug delayed Proclamation of retaliation. It sets 
the blacks intolerable; or reduce them all to °%* seg pogreannyiaay ae ee & Gor- 

/ ernment to give protection to its citizens, of what- 
! ever class, color, or condition. Why then does he 
| Not extend protection to citizen prisoners, who 
to the tender mercy of slave law? | have been confined for months in Libby prison, 


Will it be posgible that State slave laws should | sod whom ioeang ; M Hempieuntiy sutiee to ex- 
exist and be enforced by slave States, without | change? Why, indeed, with such a plethora of 


over-riding the rights guarantced by the United | gobel peigomers on -— hands, do we not insist on 

States law to men, irrespective of color, in the | protection to such segmies of the United States” 

sian Staion , as loyal old Governor Aiken of South Carolina, 

Will you run the risk of these angry collisions of | shup up in Libby prison, for.no other reason than 
his loyalty? 


Would it be honorable on the part of the United 
States to free these men and then hand them over 


| of the Secretary of the American Navy, orof the Navy De- for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the most 


will be so fast as to catch anything, or to run | 


away,” he will build you a vessel to go twenty 
knots an hour just as readily as an Englishman. 
No one knowing the mechanical genius of that 
people will deny that fact. Your ships of war are 
not only built for speed, but for armament and ca- 
pacity, and merchant vessels are necessarily built 
in the same way. Therefore, if you have two or 
three very swift vessels they are sufficient to de- 
stroy the value of the whole mercantile marine of 
one of the first naval Powers of Europe. 

This is a question which affects our vital inter- 
ests, in case we should ever be at war and the 
United States at peace. But it may be said you 
have not the power, ly your laws, to prevent the 
construction in British ports of these ships. I 
must confess that I think, if public opinion fairly 
supported the Government, the law as it now 
stands would be sufficient. Butif the law as it 
now stands be not sufficient, these memoralists 
“‘ respectfulty urge the expediency of proposing to 
Parliament to sanction the introduction of such 


amendments into the Foreign Enlistment Act as | 
may have the effect of giving greater power to the | 
executive to prevent the construction in British | 


tts of ships destined for the use of belligerents.” 
Ve ail know it is too late to propose any altera- 
tion in the law this session, but I'would remind 
the House that the assertion of one word even in 
our Foreign Enlistment Act woald be sufficient te 
make it effective. The great controversy in the 
law courts is as to whether the word ‘building’ can 
be said to be implied by the words “fitting out or 
equipping.” You have only to add the word 
“building” to the words “fitting out, and equip- 


partment, approached him with ‘‘a view of getting vessels 
built in this country (Great Britain) for the American Gov- 
ernment,” he stated what was pot true. I have never, at 
any time, had such purpose in view, and consequently I. 
have never authorized any person to act as my agent, or as | 
the agent of the Navy Departiuent, or of the American Giov- | 
ernment, to procure vessels to be built without the limita 
of the United States. { am, very respectfully, } 
Gipeon Weites, Secretary of the Navy. 
Hon. Charles Sumner. 


After some remarks on the good faith of the | 
American Government in the Crimean war, and | 
other points, Mr. Cobden closed as follows: 

Whatever may be the issue of this dreadful 
war let us keep clear of tt. (Hear, hear.) — Pre- | 
vent those cruisers and ships of war from inter- 
fering in a way that will affect materially the | 
great interests of America, and my voice will be | 
mate in the quarrel. (Hear, hear.) I desire noth- 
ing more than that we should in this House be 
silent—(hear, hear)—silent and sorrowful, until this | 
great civil war is atan end. (Hear, hear.) 


' 
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By direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, I hereby | 
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there advocate the cause of America. His weans of obtain- 
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ta" The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & 
Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 


give notice to all parties holding CERTIFICATES FOR | street ; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by whom dealers 


TEMPORARY LOAN OF UNITED STATES NOTES, the | 


interest upon which has hitherto been paid in gold coin at 


will be supplied It is also for sale at A. K. Loring’s, 
319 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street,fat 
Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 


State and National laws while you have the reme- 


dies and antidote in your own hands? 
One of two things should be done in order to 


' keep faith with the country, and save us from ob- 


vious peril. 

Allow the inhabitants of conquered territory to 
form themselves into States, only by adopting 
constitutions such as will furever remove all cause 


The President’s semi-retraction of his own earli- 
er Proclamation of Emancipation, by subseqaent- 
|ly limiting it exclusively to the portions of the 
‘ Confederacy in which he then had no power to en- 
| force it, leads us to be a little jealous of similar af- 
| ter-claps now; and it has been already suggested 
| that the enslavement of negro prisoners, though i 


ping, and arming,” and every one must admit the expiration of each six months from the date thereof, .. 1.7 Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other 


that you would cover the whole ground, and be | } at 
enabled to prevent a vessel leaving any of our ports | ‘@** **«t the expiration of the cane ee) ee 
4 partially finished state. | rent, such interest will no longer be paid in gold coin, but | 
Bat the point to which I wish particularly to | in United States éentun unten 
draw attention is one of a more serious nature. | — ‘ote 11. His eddress in England will be, untid farther 
What has been done cannot be recalled But T. P. CHANDLER, care of P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting 


there are two vessels now completing in this coun- 49-6 Assistant Treasurer United States. ' London, W . 


—_— } 
(@” M. D. Conway sailed for Europe on Saturday, April 
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SOJOURNER TRUTH. on. This time a | i ith the right arm, and {| This is,to most readers, the chief attraction | Kingdom, revealed by his beloved son, Jesus THE NEGRO RAIDS. Te Deum was chanted in the magnificent 

oe Gis 4 weenie / , came ; i of both of| of the journal. It is a genuine French | Christ. —— cathedral of the capital im the presence of 

We add another passage from Sojourner n of the: : - A police officer i and the | novel, full of love and heroism, immorality,| With thanks for your past labors, on both From the Bradford Advertiser, July 17. an immense crowd. The army defiled be- 
Trath’s book : ; LED, " repeate blackguards, howling and bleeding, were car-| fashionable life, and false ideas of virtue. | sides of the Atlantic, believe me your friend An English Abolitionist is sorely puzzled, | fore General Forey, to the repeated cries of 
"ANOTHER CAMP-MEETING. E ried to the lockup, and Reeder quietly walked | Whoever has seen Dumas Jr.’s play of | and brother in Christ, in his reflections, on what he hears from | ‘Vive l’Empereur !” ‘Vive |’ Imperatrice !” 

When Sojourner had been at Northampton . off, saying to the officer, “I will go any where | “Camille,” may form some idea of the Epmunp Keut. | Ameriea, by a conviction of the uncertainty | and, adds the Marquis de Gallifet, ““Vivent 

; attended another camp- ude like i ; with you, Boss,” and lifted him with one | character,of the French feuilleton. It isa tore of all he is told. He knows there isa pro-| nos libérateurs !”” Then came a grand re- 
meeting, at which she performed a very im- arm, as though be had been a child. One| true index of the French character, and a} SPEECH OF MR. KINGLAKE ON | found machinery at work, for falsifying] ception at the Government House of the 
of the scoundrels muttered, as he wiped his | natural product of French civilisation. But POLAND AND AUSTRIA. everything #hat can be falsified, and misrep-| authorities. From what they said to the 
5A General-in-Chief, the General-in-Chief comes 


bloody face, ‘‘It is very different here from|the fourth page of Le Nord is the great| | resenting everything that is capable of mis- 
New York.”” He was right. It js very dif-| marvel. It is filled with advertisements,| ' T#® WoUsE oF commons, suLY 20. | representation. It is no more than the nat-| to a conclusion which cuts deeply against the 


ferent from New York. It is different in| which are “displayed” in the most extraor- Sinisa Eis oe ural consequence, where such keen and live-| French occupation. ‘The populace here,” 
: pport of Slave-| he writes, ‘‘thirsts for order, justice, and 


more bymn?”” ‘‘Yes,” answered their en- | that we are prepared for such fellows as he| dinary manner. Three of them run across} Mr. Kinglake did not think bis ho ly interests are at work in su 

: ; , ; ct : ; : Mr. norable | ‘Y : ; : - : 
tevteieteey and she commenced to sing: and — _ — in position and black- the a on o a — ine friend oniitte (Mr. Hennessy) had brought | 'Y: 9° both in America a cigars It is true — ssa rang ee ie al 
| “I bless the Lord I’ve got my seal—today and to- | er in heart “i set them on; it is different in has - - a ac : ged : ce in | any great accession of strength to the cause difficult to form, or = n events, to utter, - tatives pramise : — all this - nen 
To slay Goliah in the field—today and todij— that we he ve a Governor who will cog ie et ees En - io of C * a “Th ens, | of Poland, by somewhat unduly exalting the | 0P!™!0", for fear of nd ase os is peror & co te 1 Fe = tot ‘1 otal 
The good old s way ry a righteous way, . phe atrs s to a mob, but will address them a nat E> ps a ; ri pas power and dignity of the government seated | the enemy, and being made bl - hi a ter of War, G et orey also os es aT 
ae ke tt ngdom in the good old way.” | wi powder and ball; it is different in a Pi e —— : 0 _ ~ these —_— ‘at Warsaw. After all, that government was | Plans. And yet - is ee le in statements whic _— curious a 
my ile a » She heard some enforcing . ank scam will be fired. . e ~ _— - neve! ~_ a £ |anonymous—a fact which constituted one of those who feel acutely, from giving some ou — ee ; or eons he — 
obedience to their promise, while a few seem- | have not such a useless thing in all our milita- | round sum for the privilege of having them- | the gravest difficulties which her Majesty’s ward sign, j ._ | Speaks about the defence of Luebla: “ihe 
ed refusing to e by it. Bat before she | ry stores, except a few for salutes. selves so conspicuously brought before the} Government had to contend with. It was The impression made on foreigners, is| quartérs of Santa Juez and San Agostine 
through the grounds, mal had quite concluded, she sew them turn from + public. The whole page presents a novel | in fact, a great secret society. If there were | that with exception of the true-hearted Abo-| are in a state of destruction difficult to de- 
ghtful and threatening to fire the | her, and in the course of a few minutes they A FIRST RATE NOTICE. and brilliant appearance, and is doubtless| eyen one man with an honored name, sur- | litionists, everything is rotten. uropean/ scribe. They have perhaps suffered less 
. It was said the authorities of the| were running as fast as they well could in a From the Boston Felt; ses its as profitable to the advertisers as to the pro-| rounded by his people and holding even one | friends do not feel sure that, if a corporal is| from our projectiles than from defences of 
iy: grave consultation, decided to | solid body ; and she says she can compare | p,.. Resteious Dussiues as state a cig prietors. All the French newspapers are great town against the Russian Government, directed to post or relieve a sentry, he will | the enemy. The Mexicans have truly dis- 
ringleaders arrested, and sent for | them to nothing but a swarm of bees, so Preface to the London Edition of the col- printed in the same style; the typography | there would be something tangible, something, | 2° do it in some way of his own, and guided | played an unheard of activity, and a fertility 
the constable, to the t displeasure of | dense. was their phalanx, so straight their is excellent, and they have a point and finish | g9 to speak. to which be - b+ | by motives distinct from the vulgar accepta-| of invention, in the creation of their defen- 

P 8 lected works of Theodore Parker, by peak, to w a flag offfruce might | °Y - n , 

0 : tion of a corporal’s duty. But the comfort-| sive obstacles, which I may say have been 


some of the company, who were opposed to| course, so hurried their march. : : that we find in no other journals. be carried. He (Mr. K} 
Francis Power Cebbe. Boston: Walker,| the Friend of India is a weekly quarto Pn a able possibility comes in to console;—perhaps | without precedent.” The railroad does not 
it is not true. We see things through a/ advance so rapidly as was hoped. There 




















such an a to force and arms. Be that! As they passed with a rush very near the Wise & Co. ever, principally, to make one or two com- 


as it > , seeing great consterna-| stand of the other preachers, the hearts of A of twenty-four pages, fourteen of which con-| ments on th h of thei 
tion in every countenance, caught | the people were pal an with fear, thinking — et eet = tain reading matter, and ten advertisements. pot Seat as wai for ‘Boel Che glass darkly, and what is worse, through a/ are nine hundred and fifty men employed 
: : ' It looks more like a newspaper than its Eng-| Horsman). His right honorable friend dealt | glass colored by all that fraud and bad pas- | continually at it. But as yet 6,100 metres 


the contagion, and, ere she was aware, found | that their entertainer had failed to enchain | ”- . : 
herself quaking with fear. them longer with her spell, and that they | 8" of his subject. He, however, seems/}i brethren, The editorials have bead-| with Poland in 1415 ‘Giask sions can invent f rails h ly been laid down, 10,600 
. . ° ’ H 7 2 5 4 t we 5 . i é of raus have only en jal own, ’ 
Under the impulse of this sudden emotion, | were coming upon them veh vedealiled a to have —— ee lines, and the summary of news is ‘‘double| perfectly useless Pier le which she are Thus, when an English mess-room sits in| metres of ground have been leveled, and 
ope to the cae grec a tent, | remorseless fury. But they found they were | 14, wo have given to this ‘preface, we leesied.” f > - —— oe bee —— owers could dispose of as they chose. What sts conclave over oa of —. four hundred tons of rails have reached 
secreted herse nd a , Saying | mistaken, and that their fears were ground- ; ; : ” }:, | cussion of domestic affairs, and to squabbles} was it that actually did oc bout tl proceedings, in respect, for instance, of their; Vera Cruz from Europe. General Fore 
; Seas eh Soe See he Pagerenn % 4c scone, Base Age ie pales colored ¢orps, there is sure to be an Ensign | promised on the 2nd of y une that this rail 


to herself, “I am the only colored person | Jegs ; for, before they could well recover from : between the various kinds of missionaries, | time? Napoleon, invading Russi d 
; y the works of Theodore Parker. He is too each of whom wishes to convert the heathen | Warsaw 5 any ea hie seminidaanl pe interject at an early stage of the proceedings, | way would be opened to traffic from Vera 
‘But perhaps it is not true.” Anda gray-| Cruz to Pulga on the 15th of the same 


and on me probably, their wicked mis-| their surprise, every rioter was gone, and not . ‘ 
chief will fall first, and perbaps fatally.”| one was left on the grounds, or seen there — ee ag aoa oe in his own way. There is a furious attack | reverses befell him, he retreated through the . ; ; ’ 

: y on Bishop Colenso, and the news from duchy, which was in turn occupied by the headed Major will not be long in supporting | month. To hasten its completion across the 
the youthful aspirant’s opinion with the plain lying along the coast he has given or- 


Bat feeling how great was her insecurity even | avain during the meeting. Sojourner was . 
there, as the very tent began to shake from ‘tional fis as her sh a gucet the be writin. Awerica is comprised in one of the editorial pursuing troops of the Czar, who held it by 
weight of his experience and years. ‘T'wo| ders for the Mexican soldiers who were taken 
things, it 1s certain, a man fit to command a prisoners to be compelled to work at it—a 


its foundations, she began to soliloquize as! main road, some distance from the tents, a * starters . articles of the London Zimes / right of conquest. The Emperor Alexan- 
follows : : ., | few of the rebellious spirits refused to go on, FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. The Gazette, of San Salvador, (weekly, ) der was, i a man of oss gencrous 
“Shall I run away and hide from the devil !| and proposed returning ; but their leaders From the Washington Chronice. is printed in Spanish, on a small sheet of! sentiments, and he was persuaded by the | Company, would never do, unless under the | step which may possibly, at this time of ycar 
Me, a tervant of the living God? Have I! said, “‘No—we have promised to leave—all Looking over our foreign files, as they | miserably thin paper, and has seven pages of | Poles who were about him to annex as large influence of the enemy’s money or pressure | and in that locality, relieve him of them al- 
pede ~— to go out and quell ae promised, and we must go, all go, and you | come from time to time, we are often led to! reading matter and one of advertisements. | a portion of Poland as possible, because he | ¢duivalent. And those, ; far as * sitting | together. 
mob, when I know it is written-—‘One s shall none of you return again.” believe that there is no so true index of the | The news is mostly from Mexico, and they ised that not only W but the ad- | in the calm enjoyment of port and sherry, hana: 
- i . eee Se et aad presume to think what we should do as CUSTOMS IN DAHOMEY. 


chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand f 2 character of a people as their newspapers. , seem to take pe interest in the operations | joining provinces, should receive a constitu- } A 
in that country. But one) tional Government. Lord Castlereagh ex- honest soldiers and upright men, if we ee : 
changed it on the spur of the moment for} The London News gives the following 


to flight?” I know there are not a thousand FLAX We all know the character of American | of the Frene 
here ; and I know I am a servant of the liv- Rida teen newspapers—enterprising Lut unreliable ;| might about as well have no newspaper at | erted himself with immense power and abili- ) ’ 
ing God. I'll go to the rescue, and the Lord | _ From the Louisville Democrat. filled with news, but seldom evincing thought, | all—for there is no local news, except offi-' ty to prevent the seizure of the whole of the | Wat's alarms,—would be to throw away his facts, gathered from the despatches of Com- 
shall with and protect me. — There is every indication that cotton will | reflection, or sagacity ; sensational, versatile, | cial orders, and no editorials, and _the whole | territory by Russia, and was seconded most colored recruits without support,—or after be | modore Wilmot on his recent official visit to 
“Ob,” said she, “I felt as if I had three | remain high for some time to come, and great | and comprehensive ; and, withal, displaying | thing is devoid of life or spirit. The Graaf generously and substantially by Austria had exposed them to loss and great cruelties Dahomey. The king is a very fine looking 
hearts! and that they were so large my body importance is justly given to the domestic | a wonderful amount of tact and ability. | Reinet Herald, printed partly in low Dutch, | which offered to give up all the possessions from the enemy, employ them in anything | '™®”, upwards of six feet high, broad shoul- 
could hardly hold them !” manufactures of flax by the press generally | We have all become accustomed to our own | but mostly in English, hails from the Cape | which she had acquired from Poland. (Hear, | having the appearance of vengeful or retalia- dered, and a pleasant countenance when he 
She now came forth from her hiding-place, | throughout the country. We regret, that in | newspapers, and naturally consider them the | of Good Hope. It contains full and inter-| hear.) These offers were rejected because | tory proceedings. What do you say, En- likes. His eyes are bloodshot, which may 
and invited several to go with her and see | numerous instances, writers on flax, deem it | standard by which to judge others. While | esting local news, and the advertisements | the Emperor of Russia held the country ; sign? would not this be the notion of that | 2" S¢ from want of rest or other causes. Ho 
what they could do to still the raging of the| necessary to puff certain machines, which | they are ina great measure the outgrowth of | show a good deal of enterprise. Wheeler | but the imperor made many generous prom- head of yours, which I dare say will be a '5 4 great smoker, but does not indulge much 
moral elements. They declined, and consid-| are worthless in connection with their advice | American civilzation, they also react upon|and Wilson’s sewing machines and Hollo-  jses, and even offered to undertake that all | 300 officer’s, by the time it has got a little |" the bottle. His skin is much lighter than 
ered her wild to think of it. | to farmers to pay more attention to this im- | the people, and play a more important part | way’s pills are conspicuously advertised, aud Russian troops should be withdrawn from higher in the Army List? Do not you sce, | st of his people, resembling the copper 
The meeting was in the open fields—the | portant branéh of domestic industry, so well | than any other influence in our national ed- | a considerable range of business is indicated. | Polish soil. there are enemies looking out both there and color of the American Indians. He is very 
fall moon shed its saddened light over all— | known to our mothers and grandmothers. ucation and development. When we look | It looks as though ‘‘Graaf Reinet” ought to} ‘The right honorable member had omitted | here, who would give half they possess, to active, and fond of dancing and SIDING, 
and the woman who was that evening to ad-| We profess to be well posted on the sub- | at the newspapers of foreign countries we | be a right smart village. The paper is good, | to mention the event which overthrew all this | 4&%y man who would do either? What could which he | seoetie in public during the ‘‘cus- 
dress them was trembling on the preachers’ jett of flax manufacture, and would say to | realize how different we are from other peo-| the printing fair, and there are enormous! fair prospect. Just as Poland was on the have a more direct tendeney to discourage toms. Ie is much addicted to the fair sex, 
stand. The noise and confusion were now | farmers who contemplate doing anything in | ple. cuts of the sheep, horses, and cattle which | point of receiving whet promised to be a colored men from entering the army, and of whom he possesses as many as_he likes. 
terrific. Sojourner left. the tent alone and | this line, that they need very little machine- Take for instance the London 7Zimes, the | are offered by the worthy burgomasters to a great blessing, Napoleon returned from Elba white officers from leading them, than the | He is about forty-three y ears old. The Com- 
unaided, and walking some thirty rods to the | ry besides what can be made by almost any | monarch of newspapers. Throughout its | confiding public. And so we might go on, | and the great ‘Deanes hurriedly executed the | idea they were to be sacrificed for the mere | modore, who was accompanied by Capt. Luce 
top of a small rise of ground, commenced to | carpenter, with the assistance of any person | cight pages of advertisements there is not a| but that we have already trespassed too long | treaty of Vienna, including the short para- | Purpose of showing, they would throw them- | and Dr. Haran, of the Brisk, were in Abo- 
sing, in her most fervid manner, with all the | who is old enough to remember how the flax- | single one displayed more than another of on the patience of our readers, through our | graph to which appeal wink wade ta the pres- selves away when bid? And how could a | ™°Y upwards of five weeks, and daily wit- 
strength of her most powerful voice, the | brakes of old times were constructed. A | the same class. All are restricted to a cer-| exchanges from every portion of the habit-| ent negotiations. He (Mr. Kinglake) agreed | man better earn his money if he were paid | nessed scenes of a very extraordinary char- 
hymn on the resurrection of Christ : | flax-brake is merely a hemp-brake on a | tain type; and the New York Ledger could | able world, and gather vivid ideas of the! with most of what fell from the lips cf his. for it, than by employing the colored troops | 8¢te? such as the dancing of the Amazons, 
“It was oy in the morning—it was early in the smaller scale. Among the hundreds of flax | not find money enough between the Atlantic | social, political, and commercial life of the! sieht honorable friend, with respect to the di- | in anything to play into the hands of those their warlike songs, the dancing and songs of 
FE ipege y a day— | and hemp-brakes that have been invented for | and Pacific oceans to induce the proprietors | countries where they circulate. Reading | plomacy of 1831, but in reference to this | who represent then: as organized for purposes | the soldiers, the distribution of presents to 
When he rose—when he rose—when he rose, breaking rotted flax or hemp, not one has | of that shect to insert one of the six-column | newspapers is a cheap way of travelling. | year his right honorable friend took what was | out of the common rules of war? No, no; if} the princes, chiefs, captains and head men of 
And went to heaven on a cloud.” : _ (ever been successful. It is true, that where | advertisements that so often filla page of|In fact, public journals have become so) hardly a statesmanlike view of affairs. IIc | 2 town is to be set fire to, let the whites do the troops, the “‘passing”’ of the king’s drum- 
All who have ever heard her sing this) it is an ubject to break out large quantities, ; one or more of the New York dailies. | much a part and parcel of the social econo-| seemed to lay down the principle that in | it, unless you have got the enemy's money in | CTS; of the captains of the Amazons, of the 
hymn will probably remember it as long as | and where horse or other power can be used, | There is a solid, stolid appearance to all the | my of every community, large or small, that! transactions of that kind there could not, | your pocket. By the last London Gazette, king’s jesters and a variety of other people 
they. remember her. The hymn, the tune,| flax can be broken out to advantage, by | pages of the Zimes. The editorials are | the history of the world will some day come | properly speaking, be any such thing as ne. | We have got a Fifth West India Regiment, | which ied tes before the king during the 
the style, are each too closely associated with | pressing it between pairs of fluted rollers, | without titles or headings. They are all) to be written from its newspapers. cehdiliin athed we @isek cake up our minds | 80 that we are interested in the success of | a z a 
to be easily separated from herself, and when | which may be made of cither wood or iron. | constructed on the model of the articles in ‘ > | in a hard and indomitable way, either to fight black troops, and I dare say, gentlemen, | On some of the days when ‘‘customs” were 
sung in one of her most animated moods, in} These wooden fluted rollers may be fitted | the quarterlies. In order to ascertain what OURCIVIL WAR AND THE ENGLISH | or not, and then say so. That kind of poli- | many of you would have no objection to a going on there was a procession of the king s 
the open air, with the utmost strength of her up by almost any country mechanic. We | the writer is talking about, one must wade " | ey would certainly suppress diplomacy, but | step in it. But they will be condemned Syeneeren; ineluding the human sacrifices, “Come 
most powerful voice, must have been truly | have seen them fitted up from one to three | through a long, stately exordium, which of- PEOPLE, | he did not think it would benefit. Poland. | fools that play into the hands of the three which consisted of men with their hands and sos Ga 
— : | pair, where flax was broken out to be sent | ten reads like an apology for what is to fol- ' The treaty of Vienna put us under no sort | hundred thousand owners of plantations in | feet tied, each carried in a basket by ono Will ac 
Asishe commenced to sing, the young men to market. These rollers are generally made | low. After getting at the gist of the mat- econo aig .. ». | of obligation to declare war against Russia, | the South, who ery that they are to be ex- prea: she. tap a Bie DAO tm ye piazza, ig 
made a rush towards her, and she was imme-| about two feet long, from four to six inches | ter we are treated to an equally formal pero- The following letter, from a highly intelli-| > cy “kat horeineled eal Ghais families; of which they | carried three times round the square, the iadion, 









































. . «4: . ., | for violating its engageme i 1% ; j : ; - 
diately encircled bya dense body of the riot-| diameter, made of beech, or any hard wood | ration which informs us of the opinion of gent and very respectable Christian minister | Pulsed ad — it eal sania = es | are in just as much danger as the three hun- | first time stopping opposite to where the king dette al 
_ ers, many of them armed with sticks or clubs, | that will wear smooth, with flutes running | the editor. Sometimes, when the Thun-| !” England, will be read with interest, a8! tho right honorable gentleman to say, that if | dred thousand land-owners in England, of j Wat where the bearers received a of camb 
as their weapons of defence, if not of attack. | from end to end, about one inch apart, and | derer is very much excited—as it occasional- another of the many proofs we are now con- | we dia a go to war with Russia ce akcalt | being exterminated by the removal of the | glass of rum each from an Amazon in attend- a glance 
As the circle narrowed aroand her, she ceas-| about three-fourths of an inch deep. Shafts | ly is at the insolence of our Government in tinually receiving, that the English people | be disgraced. | Corn Laws. There are tricks abroad, gen-| *"°°- They then passed through the gates cued an 
ed singing, and after a short pause, inquired | of round iron, say one and a quarter to one | insisting that no more pirates shall be fitted | 2% Tight in their estimation of our. Civil | "He thought the Government was right in | tlemen, and we, of the army, do not like | *° the platform, half a mile off. ‘The pro- hearted ¢ 
in a gentle but firm tone, ‘Why do you come | inch and a half diameter, should run through | out ingZnglish ports to prey upon American War; and that their Government will not making an appeal oy Resila s Sek: ealees oar | tein” | 
about me with clubs and sticks? I am - these rollers, and it would be well to have | commerce—we find a plain, straightforward deem it wise to intervene in behalf of the Re-| - rests were immediately concerned, the | It is thus that an elderly member of the | P ; 
doing harm to any one.”” ‘*We ar’n’t a go-! them turned, say three inches from the end, | article, full of fire and venom, and crammed bellious States : | Government would find a great difficulty in | church militant, would lay down the law for | eight went round, and the second. day six ; —o mi: 
ing to hurt you, old woman ; we came to hear | for bearings. They should be set in a frame, | with lies and adroit misrepresentations. But Sovfuampron, June 20, 1863. | | the benefit of his juniors. And what is| half of those were killed and half spared bas 
—so we were told. Probably they are only I sat on th 


a ee : : ! | carrying us into a war on behalf of Poland. 
you sing,” cried many voices, simultaneous-| one above the other, the flutes running to- | generally the “leaders” are as heavy as lead. 


Rev. S. J. May—Dear Sir: I have’ The right honorable gentleman seemed to | Sense in one country, is apt to be sense in : ; se si 
ly. ‘Sing to us, old woman,” cries one. | gether like cog-wheels. The st The debates in Parli ti a } + | ope 4 8 : Rey Ry Pees | spared until the next ‘‘customs.”’ The unfor- Oq WOStEIaE 
y 8 g i g-W ve shaft of the rliament are r ver-| long wished, as an old friend to the anti-' think that the best way to conduct the triple | another. | tunate men looked at us as they passed ; but that I mig 


“Talk to us, old woman,” says another. | lower roller should extend far enough at one | batim, no matter how stupid théy may be, | slavery movement here, and member of the’ alliance on behalf of Poland to a successf ; : , ; : coufess 
“Pray, old woman,” says a third. ‘Tell’ end to contain a pair of pulleys en the | or how often the speaker nae use the Docds Se cciuation Society, to send a few lines! issue was by Geta imbecility pe et ‘THE POLISH NATIONAL GOVERN - | it was not in our power to a them in rd ideas of th 
us your experience,” says a fourth. “You | bearings, one pulley loose, and the other fast | ‘‘honorable gentleman,’’ his ‘honorable | expressive of the deep interest I feel, in com- | risy to one of the three allies, and by pro- MENT AND ITS AGENTS, wey. Soe eeerne meee sees he therto [h 
stand and smoke so near me, I cannot sing to the shaft. A belt of two or three inches | friend’” ete. Police reports are especially | mon with the bulk of my countrymen, in the | posing that she should submit to a dismem- - slaying of the men, which took place, and getting on 
or talk,” she answered. | in width will be sufficient to drive the ma- | dull, even when the cases are the most spicy. | success of the great anti-slavery movements berment of her empire. He should like to gt ko Rr seins the King om son. cnenee. grogmes csect te very yell 
“Stand back,”’ said several authoritative 'chinery, which should havea speed of about | The Zimes looks like a paper that is ad-| now going on in America, and my profound \ his iene: whdeit Miasiada ukesan then thes pro- | Bromperc ,July 14.—The Gazette of this | Victims who was about to be slaughtered. confided te 
voices, with not the most gentle or courteous | two hundred revolutions per minute, and the | dressed toa golid, muggy, torpid sort of| sympathy with yourself and the noble and| pounded by the right honorable gentleman | place relates the following story showing bdr pa a aoe tage e gbany et eae, 
accompaniments, raising their rude weapons | pulleys should be of the diameter necessary | constituency, that has no business in life but | brave spirits who are contending for this| for the restoration of Poland. Wherever any | how well the National Government is setend | (het the wede: hed ‘been cassie’ on in that of 8 
in the air. The crowd suddenly gave back, | to secure this end. When two or more | to read ‘it through from beginning to end. | righteous cause. Ever since your enlight-! great national wrong was being perpetrated | by its agents and spies : country for centuries, and that it was his the eyes o 
the circle became larger, as many voices again | pairs aro constructed on one frame, they | It has able correspondence from all parts of | ened President published his glorious Proe-| in Kurope, some Power bordering on the ag: | Some time back the Russian Government | great means of living and paying his people. - mee 
called for singing, talking, or praying, back-| should be set near together. The fluting in | the world, but one never knows how much! Jamation of Emancipation to the enslaved in| grieved State and having an interest therein, | Hered a reward of 3,000 silver roubles to He dm not send slaves away in his own ships, sie 
ed by assurances that no one should be al-! some may be finer than in others, and the | to believe, for it is all written in a certain in-| the rebellious States,—the noblest document | came in to redress the wrong. Well, Aus- | 9°Y one who should discover the where- ee a ne ee —— : = hand, whip 
lowed to hurt her—the speakers declaring! lower rollers connected together by belts or | terest. On the whole we may safely say | ever yet signed by any ruler,—our English | deta Meieleieed om Poland: and blow thoash | abouts of the printing-office of the National | was there any harm in his selling ¢ We ead she, é 
with an oath, that they would “knock down” | cog-gearing, so as to run with the same ve- | that if the Zimes were published in this| hearts have beat intensely for your success, she was she must be driven to take such a | Government and inform the Russian police Ep gEe sang pc cpeant ett When the 
any person who should offer her the least in- | locity. These are old machines that have | country it would not live three months; and | and I hope there will never be any compro-| course in Polish transactions as England | of it. This set to work the whole of the po- | '"% to him ; if they did agai come he would without wa 
dignity. : | been long in use, and there is no patent upon | English newspapers generally are very much | mise of the position he has taken. Compro- | would be likely to approve of. (Cheers. ) | lice, but their exertions were fruitless. At | ot ee eee pane gsr 
She looked about her, and with her usual them, and there can be none. like the Times. misc would only lead to fresh horrors; for} It was not possible,for Austria long to en- | last a printer in the employ of the National he had to give away every year to his people, men appre 
é Government informed the ‘superior police of | Who are dependent on him; that this could the arrival q 








cession lasted two days, and human sacrifices four modd 
passed round both days. On the first day equipped 
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discrimination, said inwardly—‘Here must) When such machines are used for break- Nor would the French journals. They | Slavery is a matter that admits not of any| dure that this insurrection sho sonti . . 
be many young men in all this assemblage, | ing out the rotted flax, it may be advisable | have no news at all-—that is, of Mtoe pS It would, in the ordination of upon her tl Ses tat ours a | Warsaw that he would engage to make | not be done by eelling vg owt tga i If horse-block 
bearing within them hearts susceptible of to have also a scutching or swingling machine, | affairs. They have no expression of indi-| Providence, sooner or later rise up again as| career of constitutional government, and it | known to the police the locality of the secret peopl anne fat pols ee ie 3 sbi os 
good impressions. I will speak to them.’’ | which is a very simple affair, and made thus: | vidual opinion. They represent no class, no | the cause of trouble and bloodshed. Your| was not possible for her to attempt to put printing-office. After the 3,000 roubles _ om = 1a biel fh BN eth : nave 
She did speak ; they silently heard, and civ-| Four hickory blades, four or five feet long, | person, no constituency whatever. Public! nation is now fighting the great battle of im-| down this insurrection, except in a manner | PT? mised had been paid and a safe retreat / Upon thas <2 9pm ecclesia ? pongo re 
illy asked her many questions. It seemed to are attached to the end of a revolving round | affairs are seldom discussed, and none with| partial liberty for the world. Every despot| favorable to Poland. into the interior of Russia had been secured | slave trade, where was he (o get money from tanghed-—¥4 
her to be given her at the time to answer | shaft, like the wings of a windmill, except | freedom. But they must make up for that will feel less secure on his throne, when your; In the Reichsrath the subject of Poland | to him, he indicated the street and the num- | It was not his fault that h® sold slaves, but siete aria 
them with truth and wisdom beyond herself. | that the blades are not set at an angle, but | by various devices of type and reading mat-| despots of the South are unable any longer! was discussed with greater earnestness than | ber of a house in which, on the third story, — who made his a do it, and a like ¢ ast a 
Her speech had operated on the roused pas- move edgeforemost. One or two swingling | ter; for the French are the most sensational | to rivet chains on their fellow man. Never! in this House, and there was the strongest | a shoe manufactory was apparently carried on, C ets gale eng “! ws a oe ~ smooth, and 
sions of the mob like oil on agitated waters; boards are moved up sufficiently near on one | people in the world. Take, as an instance, | was there a more transparent and wretched | desire in the Reichsrath to drive Austria in | but whieh served merely vee conceal the print: | SN" , — gr beprely agro ‘ . ne then!” that q 
they were, as a whole, entirely subdued, and side for the blades to strike the flax to be | Le Nord, which lies before us, with its title| falschood, than for the Confederates to say! the right direction. (Hear.) The rea- | ing office of the National Government, in which | ™y people do? And besides this, f should to my friend 
only clamored when she ceased to speak or scutched. It can be hardly necessary to | printed in heavy black letters an inch long—/| that they are fighting for freedom. What’ son why Gallicia bad not taken part in the after eleven o'clock in the evening, the proc- | 06 in danger * losing my life. _ ut : Nothing of 
sing. Those who stood in the background, give any further directions, except that the | such a bead as is never seen on any but aj freedom is it they claim? Freedom to enter, ; insurrection was because the Gallicians were lamations and placards of the N ational Gov- Pangan: pi Bitar erpriy He es mi my interestt 
after the circle was enlarged, cried out, ‘‘Sing shaft should bave smooth bearings, with a | French paper. The first page is filled with | when they please, the domicils of their fellow- | better governed than the Russian Poles, be- ernment were printed. The Russian police | . Spine: ga s i a i x ee — werner 
aloud, old woman, we can’t hear.” Those _ pair of pulleys, to be driven by a belt at such | news hashed up editorially, without headings | men, and take from tbem their wives and | cause they enjoyed perfect religious liberty, | determined to effect the arrests and seizures ie pig, Ti we a8 - Pe i N ie wide 
who held the sceptre of power among them | speed as may be required. or titles of any sort except ‘‘Summary,” | children—freedom to take from others all the | and thirdly and especially because the policy | of materials the same evening, and to | ~e gg Pain : in or ey ke papery 
requested that she should make a pulpit of a; — Beware being humbugged by any patent | and “‘the Politics of the Week.” There | earnings of their hard labors—freedom to of Austria on this question had been so hu- | ly watch the house pointed out till the time A fries h ape iil Jel 7 ig. I page Rage 
neighboring wagon. She said, “If I do, machines for preparing flax for domestic man- | is some local news, evidently ‘‘authorized,” | hold human beings as domesticated brutes— mane and conciliatory when contrasted with | determined on for effecting an entrance. | 7 tee * ge ah aes N ace, an pate ee ua ant 
they'll overthrow it.” “No, they sha’n’t—  ufacture. under the head of *‘France,” and a long and | buy, sell, beat them? ‘that of Prussia and Russia. The Gallicians | After ten o’clock when the police supposed —* ; rough eg me nT ame There wad 
he who dares burt you, we'll knock himdown| Spinning wheels, hackles, ete., can be pro- | elaborate account of the trial of a woman,| In thiscountry, this is regarded as the free- | were reconciled to and in harmony with Aus | that all the persons engaged in this business SS ed nou ar : agp we i - th . Ep the inviting p 
instantly, d—n bim,’’ cried the chiefs. ‘‘No cured of Mr. Wilkes, of this city, or of the | who, after six months of plotting, finally | dom of the highwayman, the robber, the ty-| tria, and they certainly would not join them. | had arrived, they forced an entrance, and _ dine ‘< shi, on cae ae st ad what head, I ging 
we won't, 80 We won 6, nobody shall hurt | Frankfort penitentiary. succeeded in hiring an assassin to kill her|rant. Such men, however gentlemanly | selves to what, after all, was only a secret so- | found on the third floor, as had been de c sald be do itt: it werelt daaa?' I heed rear with a fe 
re answered the many voices of the mob. > husband, whereon a long tale is hung about | they may seem, would not be willingly re-| ciety. One practical question which ber | scribed, the printing press aed some recent-| i sleas t sists Hethks Gi Dita sale: . Die effect w 
bated kindly assisted her to mount the wagon, A PROVIDENCE PLANTATION the peceadilloes of the said ‘esha while | ceived within our dwellings, nor should we; Majesty’s Government would have to deal | ly printed reageang of the National Gov- | ae ee oe prance, a en 
from whieh she spoke and sung to them about | ge ni te aaa — he was with the French army in Algiers. desire any communion with them. I believe, with, was whether Russia’s reluctance to | ernment, which were hung up to dry in the | J0t. ; ty that IT rese 
an hour. Of all she said to them on the oc- | __From the Providence Journal The’ foreign news is only entitled by the | the people of this country will never willingly | agree to an armistice should be a cause of room, but of workmen not a trace. The | THE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. a 
casion, she remembers only the following: ‘It _ will be seen by our local columns that | name of the country from whence it comes, see the hand of their beloved Queen sul-| breaking off all negotiations. He did not | workmen, informed of the treachery in time, | ’[!"™ _——_ pA 

“Well, there are two congregations on this | the attempt to introduce into this city the | as ‘ Russie,” ‘ Espagne,” ‘Grande Bre-| lied by the touch of the Ambassadoy of any | desire to express any opinion on that ques- | could only have left their work a few m0- “During the past year the Emancipation League has been objections to 
ground. It is written that there shall be a} New York mode of settling disputed questions | tagne.” Contrast this simple style with the | nation, which makes the atrocious system of | tion, still less to say any thing which could | ments, for the ink was yet fresh on the form. | quietiy but aitigentiy at work. , me a 
separation, and the sheep shall be separated | of constitutional law has not met with that | flowing heads of American journals, that | slavery the basis of its constitution. | by possibility be injurious to pending negoti- How they had escaped under the eyes of the | By public aiktremes, by the collection Of statities and cree 
from the goats. The other preachers have | Success which was anticipated from the dis- | not only give the locality of the news, but; The iniquity of slavery is not nowa mat-! ations. But he thought it would be best for ; P° lice is inexplicable. A Ona close examina- ee conte saci aes « a sh pose 
the sbeep, 7 have the goats. And I have a | tinguished character of the men who have un- also a sort of index, which is a convenience | ter for discussion, as it may have been fifty | us to acknowledge the practical difficulties at- | '" of the premises, in another room, was io 4 great change in the opinions of the people and In eet kal 
few sheep among my goats, but they are very | dertaken to propagate it. A number of Gov. | to the reader, and serves to attract attention, years ago. The villany of it has been fully | tendant upon the agreeing to an armistice. | found a chest., On forcing the lid of this te manures of the Administration bas taken piace. ut say clang tc 
ragged.’’ This exordium produced great Seymour's ‘‘friends”—we quote his speech— giving, besides, a cuc to the newsboys, who exposed, and admits of no excuse. It is a He hardly knew what answer we could give | chest there was found, to the horror of the | our work only begun. The Proclamation is » practical spring” mo 
laughter. When she became wearied with having seen the riot satisfactorily inaugurated | always ery the telegraphic heads. On the) gigantic crime, opposed to all the laws of} when Russia asked what security we could | police, the body of the traitor, with the sen- | fact to but very few : ae — a. 13g ond, with a ve 
talking, she began to cast about her to con- in that city, started for the east to spread the | third page is the telegraphic news——without God, and the well-bein of universal man. / give her for the performance of the enyage- | tence of the N ational Government on his aoe Gs antte ani spt sanindion bil bie ‘actin. ironically— 
trive some way to induce them to disperse. | doctrine that the draft was ‘unnecessary and ‘heads, and set in italics. Then we bave a| But I am ciellenle ing into details; ments on the other side. (Hear.) “And | breast, condemning him to death for {TCASOD, | We acsire to goon in the work, which now seems more im “Fine exe 
While she paused, they loudly clamored for: ee Some of them Rs ‘column of ‘‘Varieties,” compiled by one! with one who is ‘eth aeeiaied with the suppose we could contrive to make a des- = ontene 9 officials . the eso portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this “Ve-ry fi-ne 
‘‘more,” “‘more,’’—“‘sing,’’ ‘‘sing more.’’ here; some went on to Boston. They lin- | man—Emile Jouveaux—whose name is subj parting fro incr ins Ge spleen ee ee ee or es eee sive fe whi 
She motioned them to be quiet, and called gered around the public places, but ihines | placed at the bottom. It is a peculiarity of | meesingres | pe age ip seg _ pon! | Mt er ae ie acl hardly caus this sentence on him wherever he should be oecread oe ~~ pers ig sa an open In this grace 
out to them: ‘Children, I have talked and! had an ugly look. The precautions which | French journalism that writers are held per-| through you any friends who may feel inter- how that could be beneficial to their cause, | met with. fc ainarek te catuet thi tiki se ths dienchabacedials | cured gaye 
sung to you, as you asked me; and now 1 the authoritics had taken rendered any dis-  sonally responsible for their statements. | ested to know, of the unabated attachments because if they accepted an armistice they | ‘x FFAIRS be wanting. wig Shee 
have a request to make of you : will you turbance a matter of more danger than it suit- | This is right. The anonymous style of jour-| of those whom you have heretofore corres- | would have to go to their home, and then | MEXICAN AFP: , | Contributions may be sent to Grorog L. SreaRss, Trea- pe , -—- 
grant it?” “Yes, yes, yes, resounded ed them to incur. Yet it would disgrace | nal and magazine authorship has obtained in | ponded with in this country, to the cause of the insurrection would cease, and the ground | Paris Correspondent of the London Star. surer, which will from time to time be acknowledged in the 9: pee 
from every quarter. “Well, it is this,” she them irretrievably to go home without a fight. | England, because of the harsh and oppres-| negro emaneipation, and of the continually | which now existed for calling upon Europe | The Vera Cruz has conveyed from Gen-| visa rage at ddan, Decade. peter 
answered : “if I will sing one more hyma for , So two of them concluded to make an assault | sive libel laws, which practically give the | rising esteem in which your emancipation to interfere and re-establish tranquility in Po- | eral Forey good news for the Emperor. If; j,wes M. roms, Secretary. ' cided. with me 
you, will you then go away, and leave us this “upon a men they selected James Reeder, as | Government a despotic power over & press. | party is held. Your President has won for! land would cease also. If a real amnesty | faith can be placed in the despatches of the| 8.4. Hows, feeding leisare! 
night in peace?’ ‘Yes, yes, came faintly, quiet peaceable aman as ever mind | But in France, where every one is personally Fimselt one of the most honored names that | were proposed, the Poles would to a certain commander of the Mexican expedition he, 1 oP Come study as he dis 
feebly from afew. ‘‘l repeat it,’’ said So- | ed his own business and let other people’s responsible to the Emperor, and in this ever dignified humanity, and will, in future extent obtain what would result from an ar- , and his soldiers were received as deliverers! Bostow, January 2), 1962. mirta and anxi 
journer, ‘‘and I want an answer from you all, ' alone. They began by informing him that he | country, where every man is arraigned at the | ages, rank with the Alfreds, the Wilber- mistice. In conclusion, the honorable and and not as conquerors by the conquered | ——————— “My dear gis 
as of one accord. If I will sing you one | was a “damned nigger,” and as this did not | bar of public opinion, anonymous journalism ! forces, the Clarksons, the Washingtons of learned gentleman expressed his belief that Mexicans. They were literally ‘‘erushed ede a A ORES. “’m very co 
more, you will go away, and leave us this’ disturb his good nature, one of them seized | is equally impossible. Across the lower! our race. God will prosper the great cause ; this of all other times was the most inapt for _ with bouquets and floral crowns when march-|~ ‘TractaforTolay - - - - 81.0 the dear girl sti 
night in peace ?”’ ‘Yes, yes, yes,” shouted him by the throat. Before his hand had sales the first and second of all| of freedom among his children of earth, all | condemning the treaty of Vienna, because it ing through the streets of Mexico,’’ as were/ Thomas Paine = = = = = = = “Well, chall 
many voices, with em “I repeat | closed upon it, the ruffian measured his length — newspapers is drawn a heavy black | of whom, whether of white or sable skins, | was the only real ground that we had for en- | the soldiers of Solferino, their fellow-cam- ve art nae. ee “Ye, ways 
my once more,”’ said she, and I want on the pavement. His companion came to | line, cutting off about one third of the page, | are equally his offspring, the objects of his | deavoring to obtain justice for Poland. | paigners, during their triumphal entry into age er ecg acon ete on makih atthe shook myself, 1 
you all to answer. And she reiterated the | his rescue only to share his fate. One well | and below this is found the **Feuilleton.’,' parental care, and heirs of the Heavenly | (Cheers. ) ' Paris on the 14th of August, 1859. A 
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